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FOREWORD 


THEsE-outline-studies_of the history of the Old Testament 
were originally prepared for the Tridelta Epsilon class of the 


Cee neilisy Chsrc of Topeka, Kansas,aHigh-School | 
Credit-class~following-the-course_of study prescribed by the 


Topeka High-School-and-adapted_by.their.committee-from.the 
North Dakota syllabus for High-School Credit. 

The ge general plan of the High-School Credit work has 
already been adopted in many States and the movement is 
constantly growing. North Dakota was a pioneer in this 
splendid work and its syllabus has been very generally fol- 
lowed, with-slight adaptations for varying local needs. With 
scarcely any exceptions in the various States, whether they 
follow the North Dakota plan or have developed one of their 
own, the course covers only the historical portions of the Bible, 
giving three semesters of study in the Old Testament and 
three in the New—six semesters, or three years of work. As 
the plan provides for study paralleling the school year, this 
gives approximately twenty lessons for each semester or one 
hundred and twenty for the entire course. 

A plan is now being developed in Topeka for providing a 
fourth year of work devoted to the study of literature and 
prophecy, for which course only the graduates of the prepara- 
tory course in history will be eligible. 

In the majority of the States the High-School Credit plan 
provides for a supervisory committee in each local school 
offering the course. Any denomination-may~organize_a_class, | | 
ethos Tie ten in.its.own..church--during-theSunday- | | | 
chool hour. The teacher, chosen by the Sunday school, must 
meet the educational requirements of the high-school com- 
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mittee, and certain standards of equipment and study are 
established according to local needs. At the close of a 
semester the pupils present themselves to the committee for 
examination, and if their work is approved, they receive 
credits as for any academic study. 

This course of study in the history of the Bible, originally 
developed for High-School Credit work, has been adopted in 
many localities for the week-day schools in religious educa- 
tion. Other groups, organized for an untechnical foundation 
course in Bible study—as, for instance, women’s clubs, classes 
in denominational preparatory schools, and Sunday-school 
classes which have completed the graded lessons—have found 
this course of study delightfully interesting and easily adapt- 
able to their requirement. 

Several years of experience in the Topeka schools have 
demonstrated the fact that pupils may be happily prepared for 
their examinations, and at the same time the Sunday-school 
and church requirements for their religious training may be 
met by considering the syllabus readings under the four gen- 
eral divisions—Events, Characters, Geography, and Religious 
Teachings. In these outlines only the first three divisions are 
presented, and in developing them, the Table of Chronology is 
followed so as to give unity and continuity to the whole scope 
of Hebrew history. The story or the facts easily gained from 
a reading of the Bible narrative are not included in these out- 
lines. The notes which have been added are bits of history or 
facts about customs, characters, or places that give life and 
interest to the story and emphasize the continuity of develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people from their tribal “beginnings” to 
the Jewish organization as it existed when Jesus was born. 

These published outlines do not and should not contain any 
suggestions for the religious teachings of the lessons. Neither 
do they offer interpretations or discussions that would involve 
denominational problems. Each teacher must consider the 
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needs of his own pupils and the teachings of his own church 
in presenting the purely religious phase of the lessons. 

Though the course gives to the teacher constant opportunity 
to develop the religious teachings, these may be omitted in 
classes composed of representatives from different denomina- 
tions. Moulton tells us that “the Bible is its own best inter- 
preter,” and it is surely true that a course of study of this 
nature, meeting only the requirements for a knowledge of 
Bible history set up by a High-School Credit committee, would 
greatly enrich the appreciation of the teachings and ideals of 
the church and would be an inspiration for further study and 
research. These preparatory lessons in the history of the Old 
Testament furnish a wonderful foundation for beginning a 
study of the New Testament, and the student receives a new 
vision of the life and teachings of the Master. 

The notes supplementing the outlines have been collected for 
many years from current literature as well as from a very wide 
range of religious texts. For final verification of geographical 
and historical facts and dates, Kent’s Historical Bible and 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (the one-volume edition) 
have been carefully consulted, permission to use them in this 
way having been secured from Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Among other books that have been read may be mentioned: 
Knott’s Student’s History of the Hebrews; Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land; Grant’s Orient in Bible Times; 
Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible; Driver’s Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament; Sander’s History of 
the Hebrews; Wood and Grant’s The Bible as Literature; 
Eiselen’s Prophecy and the Prophets. 

The author gratefully acknowledges her indebtedness to Dr. 
Elmer A. Leslie, of Boston University, for his careful reading 
of the manuscript and for his valuable criticisms and sug- 
gestions. 





TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY 


No. Name of Period Date Years Covered 

1. Origins 

2. Patriarchs 

3. Oppression 

4. Wandering About 1200 B. c. 40 years 

5. Conquest 

6. Judges 

7. United Kingdom 

8. Two Kingdoms 975-722 B.C 253 years 

g. Kingdom of Judah T22-507 B.C 135 years 
Io. Captivity 587-537 B.C. 50 years 
11. Restoration 537-432 B. C. 105 years 
12. Growth of Judaism 432- 4B.C 428 years 
13. Life of Christ A B.C.=20 A. D. 33 years 
14. Founding the Church 29 to about go a. p. About 60 years 


Hebrew history begins in such a remote past that men had 
not found either the necessity or the method for recording 
dates. Early history was preserved in story form and handed 
down from father to son. Much of their time was estimated 
by “generations,” and the phrase “forty years” was apparently 
used to denote simply a long time. Then, too, events that 
really were simultaneous may have been recorded as succeed- 
ing each other, so that there is no satisfactory estimate of dates 
in their early history. 

A study of conditions in the time of the Pharaohs, records 
on Egyptian monuments, and excavations of old cities where 
ruins of huge granaries were found, all point to Rameses II 
as the Pharaoh of the Oppression and this gives, as an approxi- 
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mate date for the Exodus, 1200 B. c. Though the words 
“forty years,” for the Wandering in the Wilderness, may have 
meant “a long time,” it seems evident that a generation grew 
from childhood to maturity during that period, and through 
all our literature, both sacred and secular, there is constant 
reference to the forty years in the Wilderness, so this is given 
as an exact period of time. 

Beginning with the period of the Two Kingdoms, it is pos- 
sible to synchronize Hebrew history with the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, who recorded their dates in such 
a way that they may be expressed in terms with which we are 
familiar. Various systems of Bible chronology differ some- 
what in their reckonings, but, from this point on, not to the 
extent that they need be confusing to the student. 

It is well to explain to the pupils Ussher’s chronology, be- 
cause his dates are found in the margins of so many of our 
Bibles, even of recent editions. Archbishop Ussher was pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of Dublin at the time his 
chronology was first published in the year 1607 a. p. His 
dates were almost universally accepted and supplanted the 
chronology of the Septuagint, in use until that time. The 
Septuagint chronology estimates a much longer period of time. 
Ussher’s chronology, drawn up as it was before the critical 
period of Bible study, is not now accepted by scholars, for his 
dates have been found to be inaccurate in many sections both 
of the history and of the literature. The Jews have never 
used Ussher’s chronology. 
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OUTLINE OF EVENTS 
I. PERIOD OF ORIGINS 


I. Sources oF INFORMATION 


Stories and traditions of primitive life, handed down from 
father to son, according to the early customs of story-telling, 
before the art of writing and the keeping of recorded history 
was developed. The Hebrew stories of primitive life have 
one forceful and significant difference from all other ancient 
legends. God is revered as Creator and Ruler, and the Hebrew 
seeks to discover, in the events of history, his plans and pur- 
poses for man. 


II. SroriEs OF THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD 
1. The Creation. Gen. I, 2. 3. 


Ist day 4th day 
N02 aaa, Sacre Aero ae aaa ee Sun and Moon, 
2nd day 5th day 
Pirmatient cc) 2 sh. aig. o:5 Birds 
Waters Fishes. 
3d day 6th day 
Dad ae GPG ak cee ast oe Ng IS, 
Vegetation Man. 
7th day 


The Establishment of the Sabbath. 


This is a splendid example of Hebrew epic poetry, and it 
gives a majestic account of the “beginnings” of a world and a 
world race. It reaches its climax in the establishment of the 
Sabbath, a day made sacred by the example of the Creator. 
The word “Sabbath” means, in Hebrew, to “desist from 
labor,” hence, a day of rest. The arrangement of days given 
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in the outline serves as a memory device to recall the order 
of events, illustrates the characteristic balance in Hebrew 
poetry, and assists the teacher in impressing the sublimity of 
the entire account. 


2. The Garden of Eden. Gen. 2. 4-3. 


Meaning of the Word “Eden.” 
Location, 
Teachings, 





Land of Havilah 
old 


bdellium 
onyx 






athe boatman 
Trees good for food 
Fruit. 
Tree of Life Flaming Sword 
* Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
Nee One ON ner a al 
A FANCIFUL SKETCH OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
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Or” 
Man and Woman 


Beasts of the field 
Fowls of the air 
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The word “Eden” in Hebrew means “delight,” and “gar- 
den” meant a “walled-in place.” The Hebrews pictured the 
Garden as located in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers. The Septuagint translation of the Bible called the 
Garden of Eden Paradise. 

Many lessons have been drawn from the story, but to the 
Hebrew it taught chiefly the “beginnings” of family life, of 
sin, and of punishment. 

The outline provides for a “Fanciful Sketch of the Garden 
of Eden” to be drawn by the pupil in his notebook. This is 
merely an interesting plan to note the progress of the story as 
well as its simplicity and charm. It is of value too in compar- 
ing the folk-lore type of this story with the majestic account 
of the creation with which the book of Genesis opens. 


3. Cain and Abel. Gen. 4. I-15. 


The story relates the first separation of the righteous from 
the wicked, God’s favor bestowed on the finer spirit and char- 
acter, personal responsibility for sin, and the sacredness of 
human life. The mark of Cain is frequently referred to as a 
symbol of disgrace, but earlier Hebrew thought regarded it 
as a mark of protection, warning others that Cain was not 
to be put to death for his brother’s murder. The story of 
Cain’s immediate descendants tells of the “beginnings” of 
tent dwelling, of the use of musical instruments, and of the 
invention of brass and iron tools. 


4. The Flood. Gen. 6. 9 to verse 20. 


Many ancient peoples have stories similar to the Hebrew 
story of the Flood, but with this marked difference: the 
Hebrews used the story to teach spiritual truths. To them it 
showed God’s hatred of sin and his love of righteousness. It 
records God’s covenant with man, and gives the rainbow as 
the symbol of the covenant. 
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There have been many attempts to suggest the actual 
catastrophe that accounted for the Flood stories of nearly all 
ancient peoples. As an illustration, Wells, in his Outline of 
History, suggests that they are a memory of the flooding of 
the Mediterranean valley in prehistoric times. Geological con- 
ditions indicate that there was a great valley, now submerged 
and converted into a great sea—the Mediterranean Sea. If 
this were true, it would have been in such a location and of 
such a climate as to have been the logical home of prehistoric 
man. The encroaching of the ocean would have destroyed 
their homes, drowned many and driven the survivors to the 
hills. Stories of such an overwhelming tragedy would have 
been handed down from father to son for generations. 


5. The Tower of Babel. Gen. 11. 1-0. 

This story explains the division of the world-race into 
different races, and especially accounts for the “beginnings” 
of that race which included the Hebrews. The word “Babel” 
means “confusion.” The entire story is similar in form and 
details to an older Babylonian story. A ruined structure of 
great antiquity has become associated with the legend, and we 
find pictures of it referred to as the “Tower of Babel.” There 
is no record to indicate either the antiquity of the ruins or the 
origin of their association with this story. 


TABLE OF GENEALOGY OF THE PERIOD OF ORIGINS 
Adam and Eve 


| 
Cain Abel Seth 


(Nine generations: only familiar names, Enoch and Methuselah) 


Noah 
| 
Shem Ham Japheth 
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Enoch is of interest because of the reference, “Enoch 
walked with God, and he was not, for God took him.” In 
later Jewish literature Enoch was the chief character in the 
apocalyptical Book of Enoch, in which he appeared as preacher 
and prophet and as gifted with supernatural powers. Refer- 
ences in Hebrews and in Jude reflect this later Jewish teach- 
ing, and explain his importance in early Christian thought. 

Methuselah’s name is familiar only because he was the “old- 
est man.” 


The Hebrew explanation of the “Beginnings” of Nations 
a. Japheth. 


Descendants of Japheth occupied the northern part of the 
then known world, and the isles of the sea. The Hebrews 
included in this group the Medes, Greeks, etc., and the 
Philistines. The only familiar name in the immediate list of 
Japheth’s descendants is Nimrod, the mighty hunter. 


b. Ham. 


Descendants of Ham, the father of Canaan, occupied the 
southern part of the then known world, and they included the 
people living in the territory of Palestine. This explains 
why these various tribes came to be included under the name, 
Canaanites, the dominant tribe and the one especially feared 
and hated by the Hebrews. The association of Ham or 
Canaan with Egypt does not occur in Hebrew history until 
a much later date and is first recorded in the Bible in one of 
the psalms. 

It seems strange that the land of the Hebrews was first 
called Canaan, taking its name from a tribe so hated by them, 
and was later to be known as Palestine, taking that name from 
the Philistines who were to contend so long and so bitterly 
with the Hebrews for possession of the land. 
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c. Shem. 


Descendants of Shem occupied the central and western 
territory of that part of the world, and the word “Semitic” 
is derived from his name. His descendants included the 
Hebrews and kindred tribes. At the close of the Primitive 
period this branch of the “Shem” tribes resided in the vicinity 
of Ur of the Chaldees, thought to be in southern Babylonia. 
The word “Hebrews” came into use after they had migrated, 
and it signified that they “had crossed the river,’ or had 
come from beyond the Euphrates. 
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The patriarchal stories account for the “beginnings” of the 
Hebrew race as it separated from the rest of the “Shem” 
race. The early Jewish people applied the word “patriarchs” 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the three great progenitors and 
early tribal leaders of their race, but later the sons of Jacob 
were included in the term, and it is so used in this OUTLINE. 
The events of this period are grouped about the four dominant 
characters, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

These traditions of the Patriarchs had been preserved in 
story form through many generations, but they did not be- 
come a part of the literature, as we are familiar with it, until 
the ninth or the eighth century before Christ. During those 
earlier centuries they assumed a very definite literary form 
and became vivid in their details of home and family life. 
Fascinating though they are as folk-lore stories because of 
their simplicity and their human interest, they are of im- 
measurably greater value in teaching religious truths. They 
recognize God as guiding the affairs of men, and they are 
lofty in their conception of his purposes and plans. 


J. Tue Stories ASSOCIATED WITH ABRAHAM AND ISAAC 


1. The Call of Abraham. Gen. 11. 31-12. 
a. Migration of the Hebrew Family Under the Leader- 
ship of Terah. 
b. Migration of a Part of the Family Under the Leader- 
ship of Abraham. 
(1) God’s Promises to Abraham. 
(2) Abraham at Shechem. 
(3) Abraham at Bethel. 
19 
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Terah, Father of Abraham, migrated with his family from 
Ur of the Chaldees to Paddan-aram, a region in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley, and settled at Haran. According to the custom 
of those times, Terah, the head of the family, was supreme 
in authority and bore much the same relation to his children 
and to his children’s children that a modern sheik of the Arabs 
bears to his family. Because the oldest son was heir to his 
father’s position so long as the family remained united, Abra- 
ham, on the death of Terah, became the head of the family, 
including all its members and dependents. When he con- 
tinued the migration toward Canaan he took with him his 
nephew, Lot, over whom he would have had full authority, 
but left his brother, Nahor, settled in Haran. 

God’s promises to Abraham were given in various forms 
and at various times, but they were, briefly, the promise of 
blessing and of greatness for him and for his descendants who 
should be as the “sands of the seashore, or as the stars, for 
number.” They would become a great nation through whom 
all other nations of the earth would be blessed, and the land 
of Canaan, then in the possession of the Canaanites and 
kindred tribes, would become their possession, their “Promised 
Land.” 

At Shechem, Abraham had a wonderful view of Canaan. 
There he erected the first altar in the new land, worshiped 
Jehovah, and continued his journey southward. Again at 
Bethel he built an altar and offered sacrifice. Both of these 
places became sacred religious centers in the thought of his 
descendants. 


2. Abraham and Lot. Gen. 13. 


The apportionment of land and the selection of a home 
for the Hebrew family was made. Lot, the younger man and 
the “subject” of Abraham, was given first choice. Lot be- 
came the ancestor of the Ammonites and the Moabites, and 
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these tribes settled further east, beyond the Dead Sea. This 
relationship to the Hebrews accounts for problems that de- 
veloped later, some of them several hundred years later. 


3. Hagar and Ishmael. Gen. 16, 21. 1-21. 


This story tells of the “beginnings” of the Ishmaelites, who 
practically disappear from Bible history but who are identi- 
fied in secular history with the Arabs, or with that branch of 
the Arab or Bedouin tribe in whose line Mohammed appears. 
Thus, the Mohammedans claim Abraham as their ancestor 
and the “founder” of their religion. All places associated 
with Abraham or with his immediate descendants are regarded 
by them as sacred. 


4. Destruction of Sodom. Gen. 18, 19. 15-28. 


The site-of Sodom and Gomorrah has never been deter- 
mined, but they are called “‘cities of the Dead Sea.” A strange 
formation of salt near the sea is pointed out to tourists to-day 
as the “wife of Lot,” but the stories that have grown up 
around it and about other places in the vicinity are due to 
accounts in the Koran and to traditions of the Mohammedans 
rather than to this story in the Bible. This account is of 
greater value in teaching the loftiness and magnanimity of the 
character of Abraham. 


5. The Birth of Isaac. Gen. 21. 1-8. 


6. The Offering of Isaac. Gen. 22. I-19. 


This story is not only of importance as a study of the faith 
of Abraham and the implicit obedience of Isaac. It is even 
more important as it reveals the attitude of the Hebrews to- 
ward human sacrifice. Though the custom prevailed among 
neighboring peoples, there was no further evidence of it 
among the Hebrews, excepting in isolated or peculiar cir- 
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cumstances. It was a marked advance in man’s “search after 


God.” 


7. The Death of Sarah. Gen. 23. 


The purchase of the Cave of Machpelah as a burial place 
for Sarah gave to the Hebrews their first real possession of a 
portion of the new land, and it determined the locality of 
Hebron as the real home of Abraham’s family. The incident 
also reveals many interesting Oriental customs in the purchase 
and transfer of property. The traditional site of the Cave of 
Machpelah, near the present-day Hebron, has been surrounded 
with a wall and a mosque built over the cave. Prior to the 
war, the cave in which the Mohammedans claim that the bodies 
of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah 
still repose, was very closely guarded and neither Jew nor 
Christian was permitted to enter. This rule was occasionally 
suspended in the case of distinguished tourists, who were 
escorted with special ceremony into the crypt. 


8. Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. Gen. 24. 


This story is so fascinating because of its romance and its 
picturesque details of Oriental customs that it is easy to over- 
look its most significant teaching—the desire of Abraham 
that his son should marry a woman of his own race and tribe. 
Only by sending back to Haran was this possible, for they 
were isolated from their own people and were surrounded 
entirely by Canaanite neighbors. Rebekah was the grand- 
daughter of Nahor, brother of Abraham, who had remained 
in Haran. 


g. Second Marriage of Abraham. Gen. 25. 1-2. 


After Sarah’s death, Abraham married Keturah and one 
of their sons was Midian who became the founder of the 
Midianite tribe. They migrated south and east beyond the 
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Sinai Peninsula and Moses sojourned with them when he was 
in exile. From his father-in-law, Jethro, their high priest, 
he probably learned many of the teachings about Jehovah 
possessed by this branch of Abraham’s descendants. 


10. Death of Abraham. Gen. 25. 5-10. 


Abraham was buried by his two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, 
in the Cave of Machpelah. The rest of his descendants mi- 
grated toward the south and east, and Isaac became the 
“Patriarch,” and heir to all the possessions and the “promises” 
of Abraham. 


IJ. Tue Stories AssSocIATED WITH JACoB, 
1. The Purchase of the Birthright. Gen. 25. 20-34. 


The birthright, or the privileges belonging by birth to the 
oldest son, gave precedence over the younger children even 
during the father’s lifetime, and entitled him to a double por- 
tion of the inheritance and to the succession as head of the 
family or leader of the tribe at the father’s death. 


2. The Stolen Blessing. Gen. 27. 1-40. 


The blessing of the father confirmed the privileges of the 
birthright and added other privileges and favors. The 
younger children shared in the father’s blessing but, if the 
oldest son proved worthy, special prerogatives of leadership 
and the honor of the domestic priesthood were conferred on 
him. So sacred and inviolable was this formal blessing re- 
garded that even when obtained by trickery, as Jacob obtained 
it, the father himself looked upon it as final. 


3. The Flight to Haran. Gen. 27. 41-28. 
While the real reason for the flight was to escape the wrath 
of Esau, Rebekah was sincere in her desire that Jacob should 
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marry into the Hebrew family, especially as Esau had already 
grieved both parents by marrying into the Canaanite tribe. 

Esau became the ancestor of a new tribe of people called 
the Edomites, and he himself, as were also his successors, 
became known as the “Duke of Edom.”’ The Hebrews feared 
and hated the Edomites and, in their later history, attributed 
this hatred to the enmity between their first tribal leaders, 
Jacob and Esau. In their efforts to reach Palestine at the 
time of the wandering in the Wilderness, the Hebrews asked 
permission of the Edomites, in the name of “thy brother, 
Israel,” to go through their land, but they were refused the 
privilege. They did not dare force their way through, and the 
long journey they took around Edom, hindered as they were 
in divers ways, accounts for the greater part of thirty-eight 
years of the wandering. 

There was never friendliness between the two peoples, and 
Saul attacked and conquered Edom, adding the territory to 
Israel, though it was lost again under Solomon. The Edomites 
rejoiced over the fall of Jerusalem at the time of the 
Babylonian exile, thus increasing the feeling of enmity. 
Obadiah voiced the indignation of his people in his short but 
bitter prophecy. 

The Edomites eventually became the “Idumeans” under the 
Roman rule, and Herod the Great, the Idumean, was appointed 
by the emperor of Rome to rule as king of the Jews. That 
he belonged to the hated race was in itself sufficient assurance 
of the hostility of his Jewish subjects. The word “TIdumea” 
is the logical Latin version of the word “Edom.” It would 
sound to them as if spelled, “Idum,” and they would add the 
“ea” as was their custom with most nouns of place. 

Jacob, in his lonely flight, rested that first night at Bethel 
and it was because of his dream, as well as Abraham’s altar, 
that it became a place of sacred memories. 
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4. Life at Haran. Gen. 29. 1-30. 


a. Marriages to Leah and to Rachel. 
b. Jacob’s Services to Laban. 

The marriages of Jacob served to preserve the integrity of 
the Hebrew race and family. As life grew more complicated, 
there was frequent marriage into neighboring tribes, but the 
sons of Jacob, who were to become the heads of the tribes, 
were genuine “princes of the blood royal.” 

The descendants of Laban, remaining in Haran, became 
known as the Arameans, and it was their language, known as 
Aramaic, that had become the language of the Jewish people 
in the time of Christ. The language of the schools was Greek 
but the language of the home was Aramaic. 


5. Jacob’s Return to Canaan (about twenty years later). 
Gen. 31-35. 

a. The Parting with Laban. Gen, 31. 36-55. 

It is from this story of the parting between uncle and 
nephew that we obtain the words now commonly known as 
“the Mizpah” and used as a formal closing prayer or benedic- 
tion. 


b. Jacob’s Name Changed to Israel. Gen. 32. 24-32. 

This is one of the most significant of the stories associated 
with Jacob. The name “Israel,” which is interpreted as 
“Striver with God,” and which was given as a symbol of 
Jacob’s changed character, became the name of the family, 
the tribe, and the race. Though the word “Hebrews” is 
occasionally used, from this time on the people were known as 
Israelites, or children of Israel, or sometimes, just Israel. 
Later, the land itself was called Israel. After the division of 
the kingdom, the northern tribes appropriated for themselves 
and for their territory, the name “Israel.” The southern king- 
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dom became known by the name of its dominant tribe, Judah, 
and eventually, its people were called Jews, a contraction from 
“Judah.” 


c. The Meeting With Esau. 32. 1-23; 33. 1-16. 


The lavishness of presents and the formality of greetings 
gives Oriental color and interest to this story. 


d. The Arrival at Shechem. 33. 18-20. 

Shechem was a place of sacred memory to the Hebrews be- 
cause of Abraham, but this account of the purchase of land by 
Jacob gave them a feeling of permanent possession. Jacob's 
Well was at Shechem (called Sychar in Jesus’ time), and a 
tourist in Palestine to-day is shown a well which is claimed 
by the Samaritans, who now live there, to be the actual well 
“dug by our Father Jacob.” Perhaps so, for surely Shechem 
has a very remarkable record for long and continuous exist- 
ence. 


e. Journey Continued to Bethel. Gen. 35. 1-20. 


The death and burial of Rachel, which occurred during this 
part of the journey, introduces Bethlehem into the Bible story. 
This explains the reference in Matthew 2, “Rachel weeping 
for her children.” The Mohammedans show, at Bethlehem, a 
tomb which they claim to be the tomb of Rachel and which 
they regard as sacred. 


f. Return to Isaac, at Hebron. Gen. 35. 27-39. 


The death of Isaac is recorded, and he was buried in the 
Cave of Machpelah by his two sons, Jacob and Esau. Jacob 
came into his inheritance obtained by the purchased birth- 
right and the stolen blessing and his name became the chosen 
name of his tribe and race. 

(The history of Jacob is completed in the outline under the 
stories associated with Joseph. ) 
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Ill. THe Srories Associate WirH JosEPH. 


1. Joseph’s Boyhood. Gen. 37. 


a. Joseph the Dreamer. 
b. Sold Into Slavery. 


2. Joseph’s Career in Pharaoh’s Court. Gen. 39-41. 
a. Overseer in Potiphar’s House. 
b. In Prison. 
(1) The Butler’s Dream. 
(2) The Baker’s Dream. 
(3) Pharaoh’s Dream. 
c. Joseph Made “Prime Minister” by Pharaoh. 
d. Joseph’s Preparations for the Famine. 
e. Joseph’s Financial Policy. Gen. 47. 13-26. 


3. Joseph and His Brothers. Gen. 42-45. 


4. Migration of Jacob’s Family to Egypt. Gen. 46. 1-7. 
a. Number in the Family. Gen. 46. 26-28. 
b. Land of Goshen Given by Pharaoh. Gen. 46. 29 to 
ATO TZ: 


Although the story of Joseph is remarkably accurate in its 
many references to Egyptian manners and customs, it has so 
far been impossible to determine its date or to identify the 
Pharaoh of Joseph with a specific Pharaoh of Egypt. The 
period of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt was probably 
some time between the sixteenth and the twelfth centuries B. c. 
Many scholars think that the time of the migration was dur- 
ing the reign of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, who were 
Semitic usurpers of the throne of Egypt. That they were of 
a kindred race would explain the many favors bestowed upon 
the Hebrews. Other scholars find, however, that there are 
many things to indicate a later Pharaoh, perhaps either Amen- 
hotep III or IV. Famines due to failure of the Nile, some 
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of them of long duration, were not infrequent in Egypt’s his- 
tory. The policy of land-tenure attributed to Joseph, giving 
to Pharaoh a fifth of the harvest, was a plan pursued during 
several of the dynasties, but there have been no inscriptions 
found to indicate when it was first adopted or how long it 
prevailed. 

Neither the exact location nor the extent of the land of 
Goshen has been determined, though it is thought to have been 
located on the east border of the Nile delta and is so defined 
on many maps. That it was a place of “rich pasture” and 
“abounded with fish and vegetables” would indicate its 
proximity to the seashore. A shepherd tribe would prove of 
great value to a Pharaoh of Egypt, as the Egyptians were not 
skilled in raising either sheep or cattle, so he might logically 
assign rich land to them. The name “Goshen” is of Semitic 
origin, so it would not be referred to by that name in Egyptian 
records. 


5. The Blessings of Jacob. Gen. 49. 1-28. 


The story of the blessings pronounced by Jacob is of special 
interest when his own stolen blessing is recalled. Instead of 
a blessing being given to Joseph, who already possessed more 
privileges than Jacob could bestow, a double blessing is ac- 
corded him by including his two sons with Jacob’s own chil- 
dren. In bestowing this blessing Jacob reversed the usual 
order and pronounced the first and greater blessing upon the 
younger grandson, Ephraim, instead of upon the older one, 
Manasseh, even though Joseph protested the change. This 
becomes of interest when the tribe of Ephraim becomes the 
dominant tribe of the northern kingdom, many centuries 
later. 


6. The Death of Jacob. Gen. 49. 29 to 50. 14. 


Jacob was embalmed according to all the customs of the 
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Egyptians and his body taken back to Hebron to be buried in 
the Cave of Machpelah. The large company going back in 
the funeral party assembled at the threshing floor of Atad for 
the picturesque Oriental ceremonies of mourning. This was 
probably the community threshing floor for the vicinity of 
Hebron. The crude methods of threshing grain required a 
large, level, rocky expanse, and just such an elevation would 
furnish an ideal setting for a large company of mourners. 
There has been some attempt to identify the site with the 
Temple area at Jerusalem because the records say that a thresh- 
ing floor was chosen as the appropriate ground for the Temple, 
but there is nothing to indicate that this company would have 
journeyed so far or that they would have had any motive 
for choosing that particular site. 


7. The Death of Joseph. Gen. 50. 15-26. 


The book of Genesis closes with the account of the death 
of Joseph. He had received from his children the promise 
that he should be buried in the land of his fathers. His body 
was prepared for burial according to the customs of the 
Egyptians, but was kept in a coffin in Egypt. The Israelites, 
several generations later, carried the body with them when 
they fled from Egypt, took it on the long forty-years’ journey 
in the Wilderness, and guarded it through the first part of the 
Conquest. After Shechem came into their possession, the 
body of Joseph was at last laid to rest in the “parcel of ground 
purchased by his father, Jacob.” 
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I. Story OF THE OPPRESSION. 


The account of the bondage, prior to the birth of Moses, is 
passed over in a very few verses, but the little that is recorded, 
together with added information in later chapters, is in such 
harmony with conditions known to prevail in Egypt that 
scholars are well agreed as to the approximate date, especially 
of the close of the period. Many facts suggest Rameses II as 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression. The record of his great 
building enterprises and of his personal character is in har- 
mony with the Bible story. Important discoveries in Egypt, 
in the year 1883, revealed the ruins of ancient cities, contain- 
ing great storehouses or granaries. The form of the struc- 
tures, the crude bricks used (the bricks without straw?), and 
some of the inscriptions indicated that these were the ruins 
of Pithom and Ramses, named in Exodus. Other inscrip- 
tions also stated that Rameses II was their builder. Similar 
facts point to his successor, Merneptah, as the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. The accepted dates for Rameses are 1292-1225 B. C. 
and for Merneptah, 1225-1215 B. c., so that it has become 
customary to give, in round numbers, the date of the Exodus 
as 1200 B. C. 


II. OUTLINE OF THE LIFE oF MosEs. 


1. Moses’ Birth. His rescue and adoption by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Exod. 2. 1-10. 


2. His Early Training. The record in Exodus is silent 
about his training, but a reference in Acts 7. 22 gives informa- 
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tion that would be in keeping with the opportunities available 
for a prince accepted as the grandson of Pharaoh. 


3. The Slaying of the Egyptian Taskmaster. Exod. 2. 11- 
14. 


4. In Exile in Midian. Exod. 2. 15-22. 

This is a very important period to study in the develop- 
ment of the great leader Moses was destined to become. Liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Mount Sinai and of the Sinai Peninsula, 
he learned the hard and peculiar conditions of desert life. 
The quiet, lonely life of the shepherd gave him time and 
opportunity for meditation and spiritual growth. He found 
the people with whom he sought refuge worshipers of Jehovah, 
the God of his fathers. In the desert he received the very 
special training he needed for his task; in the desert he heard 
his call to service. 


5. The Call of Moses to be the Leader of His People. 
Bxods 2.523 to 4: 


6. Moses Before Pharaoh. Exod, 5-11. 
a. The Ten Plagues. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary has a 
very interesting article concerning the ten plagues. 


7. Moses the Leader of His People. 

abe bassover...Ux0d.12, 13. .I10. 

The Passover is the most important feast in the entire 
Jewish year. It has been observed all through the centuries 
in memory of their deliverance from Egypt, the initial event 
of their national history. The word “Passover” refers to 
the “angel of death” passing over the houses of the Israelites, 
the lintels of the doors having been marked with the blood 
of the lamb. In the early history of the Jews all of the details 
of the feast were observed in strict accordance with the in- 
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structions given in the book of Exodus. Of primary import- 
ance were the preparations of the lamb. The feast itself con- 
sisted of the roast lamb, unleavened bread (used in memory 
of the night when they had to bake their bread without wait- 
ing for it to rise) and bitter herbs, which were leaf vegetables 
similar to lettuce or endive. They ate the feast standing, 
wearing their sandals and street garments, as the people were 
obliged to do the night of the flight. 

In keeping with the command in Exodus, “When your chil- 
dren shall ask you the meaning of this, you shall say—,” the 
oldest child was taught to ask as a formal part of the service, 
“What means this night?” The father answered him by tell- 
ing the story of the Exodus. And so, through the centuries, 
the Jewish children of every generation have heard the story 
rehearsed every year of their lives. 

These customs were observed without change until the 
time of the Captivity. The Samaritans so observe them to the 
present day. After the Jews returned from exile they brought 
back with them some changes in the details of the observance. 
They no longer partook of the feast standing and as if pre- 
pared for flight, but, clad in house garments, reclined at the 
table, the change symbolizing to them that God had at last 
given them rest. At some time during the Captivity they had 
added four cups of wine to the simple feast of roast lamb, 
bitter herbs, and unleavened bread. Over the first cup a bless- 
ing was asked; with the passing of the second cup, the oldest 
son asked his father the question that brought out the story 
of the Exodus and the family sang together the Passover 
Psalms, 113 and 114. Grace was pronounced over the third 
cup and with the passing of the fourth cup, they sang to- 
gether the remaining Passover Psalms, 116 to 118. 

This was the method of observance in the time of Jesus, 
and he and his disciples would have so observed the Passover 
feast known to us as the Last Supper. In memory of the 
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night when Jesus and disciples celebrated it, the Christian 
communion is kept. While customs vary somewhat in the 
different Christian denominations, there remains from the old 
Passover feast only the bread and the one cup of wine in 
memory of the words and the blessing spoken by Christ. 

The Jews of to-day observe the feast with all of the old 
customs practiced following the Captivity and with some new 
details that have been added through the centuries. For the 
Passover feast in 1923 the American Jewish Relief com- 
mittee added to the service another question to be asked by 
the child and to be answered by the father. The query and 
the response develop the story of the deliverance of the Jews 
from the oppressions of Europe. In orthodox Jewish homes 
all over America this suggestion was followed and it is the 
intent of the committee that this observance of what they 
term the modern Exodus shall continue as an American cus- 
tom. 

It is doubtful if any other single event in history has been 
so long or so continuously celebrated as the Passover of the 
Jews. 

b. The Exodus. Exod. 13. 17-22. 

c. Destruction of Pharaoh’s Army. Exod. 14. 

d. Miriam’s Song of Triumph. Exod. 15. 1-22. 
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4. PERIOD OF THE WANDERING 
(Outline of the Life of Moses continued. ) 


8. Moses the Leader, Lawgiver and Prophet of Israel. 
a. Events of the First Three Months. Exod. 15. 22-17. 
(1) Bitter Waters Sweetened. 
(2) Oasis of Twelve Springs of Water. 
(3) Manna. 
(4) Smiting the Rock. 
(5) Battle With Amalekites. 


The Israelites had probably anticipated that they could go 
by the most direct route to Palestine and that it would be a 
matter of only a few days until they would reach the Promised 
Land. At once they found their right of way contested by 
desert tribes, who were resentful of the presence of another 
tribe in territory over which they roamed. The Amalekites, 
the most formidable of their new enemies, harassed the 
Israelites at various times. They not only attacked them at 
the outset of the journey and forced them to take a southern 
route, but they seriously interfered later when Israel attempted 
to enter Canaan through Kadesh-barnea. 

The enmity that developed between the two tribes con- 
tinued after the Conquest, and the Amalekites joined forces 
with Israel’s enemies during the time of the Judges. It was 
this same tribe that played such an important part in the story 
of Saul’s disobedience, and it was their leader, Agag, whom 
Samuel “hewed in pieces.”” Though they suffered defeat at 
the hands of Saul, they were not exterminated, and David led 
a raid against them. After David’s time they practically dis- 
appeared from history. 
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b. Visit of Jethro. Exod. 18 (Moses’ father-in-law, 
who assisted in plans for the government of the Israelites). 
Jethro was a Midianite, a direct descendant of Abraham, 

and Moses was indebted to him for many of the teachings 
about Jehovah preserved or developed by this branch of the 
family. 

c. Events at Sinai. (First two years of the wander- 
ing.) Exod. 19-40. 

(1) Conditions of Camp Life. 

(2) The Ten Commandments. Exod. 20. 
(3) The Golden Galf. -Fxod. 32. 

(4) The Tabernacle. Exod. 35-40. 


A model of the Tabernacle, either purchased or homemade, 
is of great value in presenting this very important subject. 
It not only makes clear the plans for the construction, trans- 
portation, and erection of this portable tent of meeting, but it 
serves to develop in the thought of the pupils the wonderful 
conception of its religious ideal—a sanctuary where Jehovah 
might dwell in the midst of his people. 

The specifications for the Tabernacle and for its services 
are given with so much detail that the readings are too lengthy 
to assign to the pupils, but the teacher should be familiar with 
the contents of Exodus 35-40, so as to give a summary of 
the most important and most interesting features. There are 
many little sidelights that give color to the story, as, for 
instance, the women’s gift of their mirrors. These were 
polished bits of brass which they had brought with them from 
Egypt and out of which was constructed the laver for the 
priest. The sacrifice is especially appreciated when the pupils 
recall that the desert afforded no opportunity for the replace- 
ment of the mirrors.. The free-will offerings of the people 
and the spirit in which they were asked and given furnishes 
a lesson in liberality. 
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Within the Holy of Holies, the central and most sacred part 
of the Tabernacle, was the Ark of the Covenant, the most 
treasured possession of the Israelites. This was a chest of 
acacia wood, about four feet long, two feet wide and two 
deep, overlaid with gold. It contained the Two Tables of 
Stone, on which were engraved the Ten Commandments; the 
Pot of Manna, and Aaron’s Rod. The cover was surmounted 
by two cherubim with wings outstretched and touching, thus 
forming a canopy. This was the “Mercy-seat” and under the 
shadow of the outstretched wings was the “Shekinah,” sym- 
bolizing to the Israelites the actual presence of Jehovah. The 
Ark was guarded and transported with the utmost reverence 
by the priests, to whom its special care was intrusted. By 
them it was carried at the head of the hosts when Israel 
journeyed, and so it was that the Ark of the Covenant “went 
before the people” when they crossed over Jordan, at the time 
of the Conquest. 

Other important furnishings of the Tabernacle were the 
seven-branched golden candlestick in which the lights were 
kept burning and the altar of incense stationed before the 
veil of the Holy of Holies and on which sweet-smelling 
incense was burned twice daily. There was also the table of 
showbread on which were kept twelve “cakes” of bread, one 
for each of the twelve tribes of Israel. These cakes were 
changed at regular intervals and were to be consumed only 
by the priests. It was this showbread or holy bread which 
David begged and received from the priest when he fled as an 
exile, a fugitive from Saul (1 Sam. 21). 


d. The Journey from Sinai. Num. 9. 15; 14. 20-25; 
27. 12-40. 
(1) The Sending of the Spies. Num. 13, 14. 


It was because of the cowardly verdict brought back by the 
spies, or, rather, because of Israel’s cowardly reception of it, 
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that the decree of forty years of wandering was declared. 
The old generation must die and a new generation, born in 
the desert, must reach maturity before the dream of the 
possession of the Promised Land might be realized. Special 
favor was promised to Caleb and to Joshua because of their 
persistent faith that Israel was sufficiently strong to conquer 
the land, and they alone, of all the men of their generation, 
were to live to share in the conquest of the new land. Joshua, 
as Moses’ successor, rose to great prominence. Caleb is known 
chiefly for the honor shown to him because of his loyalty to 
Jehovah, although he received special recognition in the ap- 
portionment of the land following the Conquest. 

Much of the book of Exodus, all of Leviticus, and the 
greater part of Numbers are devoted to ritual, laws and ordi- 
nances. The remainder of the book of Numbers is difficult 
reading for a younger student. The teacher should give to 
the pupils a sketch of the most important happenings and con- 
ditions of the thirty-eight years of the wandering, as recorded 
in Numbers 9-15 and 20-25, and on an outline map he should 
trace the general route of the journey around Edom and 
through Moab and Ammon. 


(2) The Balaam Oracles. Num. 22-24. 


The story of Balaam and the ass offers many difficulties 
even to mature students. Perhaps it is sufficient for the pupil 
to have the emphasis placed on the fact that Balaam was con- 
strained to pronounce a blessing upon Israel and to predict 
her future glory even at the sacrifice of the reward he might 
have received had he pronounced a curse and foretold dis- 
aster. It is of value for the teacher to consider that the inter- 
woven accounts of the story of Balaam are both products 
of a later age, achieving literary form at a period when Israel 
was reaching the peak of her greatness as a nation. Micah, 
cited Baalam as a witness to Jehovah’s beneficence. 
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(3) The Triumphs Over Enemies. 


The teacher should give to the pupils information as to the 
final victories that made the entrance into Canaan possible. 
He should explain also how the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
Manasseh were given land east of the Jordan although the 
immediate object of the Israelites was territory west of the 
river. The fact should be emphasized that this second genera- 
tion had acquired the development due to the hard training of 
desert life and were stronger to conquer and to hold the new 
land than the body of undisciplined slaves who had come out 
of Egypt. 

In the preparations for conquest and settlement, there was 
no provision for allotment of land to the tribe of Levi. The 
brothers, Moses and Aaron, were descendants of Levi, and 
the priestly duties and the care of the Tabernacle were 
assigned to their family. In planning for the priesthood the 
tribe of Levi was set aside as the priestly tribe. Though no 
plans were made for land apportionment for them, they were 
given cities in which to dwell and were supported by tithes and 
offerings from all the other tribes. 

The twelve tribes were the descendants of the other eleven 
sons of Jacob, but the descendants of Joseph were given two 
apportionments of land and two tribes were called by the 
names of his sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, so there was no 
tribe of “Joseph.” 


9g. The Death of Moses. Deut. 34. 
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I. ENTRANCE INTO CANAAN. Josh, 1-5. 


1. Last Camp at Shittim. 
a. Joshua’s Call to Prepare for the March. 
b. Spies Sent to Jericho. 
Promise to Rahab to spare her family. 


Jericho was the largest place in all that vicinity west of the 
Jordan, but even so, recent excavations prove that it would 
have covered only a few city blocks. It was typical of the 
walled villages of that day. For better protection against the 
wandering Bedouin tribes that constantly threatened them, 
men clustered their houses in little groups, going out by day 
to till their land or care for their stock. Comparatively low 
mud walls provided all the protection that was necessary and 
the villages were so small that the houses formed a part of 
the wall or were sometimes built on it. Rahab could easily 
let the spies down over the wall. These villages were so 
scattered that they could not assist each other in protection 
against an enemy, and Jericho, the “key’’ position, once 
captured, Joshua could direct his campaign right through the 
center of Canaanite territory. 


2. Crossing the Jordan. 
a. The Waters of the River Held Back. 
b. Priests Carrying the Ark at the Head of the March. 
c. Twelve Stones, One for Each Tribe, Taken From the 
River. 


The crossing of the Jordan was an event only second in im- 
portance, in the memory of the Hebrews, to the escape from 
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Egypt. The story was told and retold in their religious and 
patriotic celebrations all through the centuries. Within the 
Promised Land they regarded Hebron and Shechem as espe- 
cially theirs by right of purchase, but in another sense it was 
all theirs by virtue of the promises made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. With the exception of Joshua and Caleb, none 
of those entering Canaan had ever been within its borders, 
but the training, teaching, and traditions of generations gave 
them the assurance that it was theirs to conquer. 

There are three interwoven accounts from different records 
as to the details of the crossing of the river. One of these 
states that the waters were cut off at Adam, a place near the 
confluence of the brook Jabbok with the Jordan, thus allow- 
ing a passage twenty-five miles in width between there and the 
Dead Sea. It is interesting to note that in 1274 A. D., a land- 
slide at just this location in the Jordan dammed up the waters 
and the bed of the river was almost dry from there to the 
sea. When the landslide loosened and broke, the waters 
poured down in a rush and the country was flooded. At this 
confluence of Jabbok and the Jordan was the natural ford 
used by travelers for centuries. Jacob would have passed 
that way to and from Haran and other travelers from Haran 
to southern Canaan would have chosen the same route. 


3. The Camp at Gilgal. 
a. Erection of the Altar of Twelve Stones. 
b. Celebration of the Passover. 


c. Manna Ceased and Fruit and Old Corn of the Land 
Were Used for Food. 


II. JosHua’s CAMPAIGN. 
1. Siege of Jericho. Josh. 6. 
2. Capture of Ai. Josh. 8. 1-30. 


The strategy used in the capture of Ai was not unique with 
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Joshua, but was frequently employed by desert tribes in their 
attack on these little walled villages. 


3. The Treaty with the Gibeonites. Josh. 9. 


This story is interesting as it tells of the clever trickery 
employed by the Gibeonites, but it is more important as a 
record of the first treaty made in the new land. This initial 
compromise with native tribes made further friendly inter- 
course easier, a policy that meant disaster in the days of the 
Judges. This treaty had far-reaching effects, as protection 
was claimed and revenge demanded according to its terms in 
the time of David, even though its immediate effect was the 
enslavement of the petitioners. 


4. Battle with the Amorites. Josh. 10. 1-27. 
This is remembered chiefly for the famous quotation, 


“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon.” 


Joshua quoted this battle-song from a poem in the book of 
Jashar, an ancient collection of national songs. Although this 
book itself is lost, it was quite evidently familiar to the early 
Hebrews. 

The battle itself was of importance because of the strategic 
territory captured by Joshua. This gave him an opening 
wedge into the very center of the land, and, using this as a 
base, he conducted campaigns, first to the north and then to 
the south. 


5. Summary of Joshua's Conquest. 


a. Extent of the Conquest. 
The details of other battles are not recorded, but the Bible 
narrative names them and indicates the extent of territory 
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captured. Briefly, this may be summarized as the plateau 
country east of the Jordan (this was captured at the close of 
the wandering), and territory from Dan on the north to 
Beersheba on the south, excepting the coast country con- 
trolled by the Philistines. 


b. Conditions of the Conquest. 


The Israelites subdued the various tribes, but, with a few 
exceptions, they did not conquer or destroy them. A definite 
victory was difficult to achieve unless a tribe was totally de- 
stroyed. A subdued tribe simply migrated to a different 
locality, and, in a short time, the two enemies would again 
be in conflict. 

Accounts of the Conquest and of the settlement and ad- 
justment of the various tribes are reviewed as an introduc- 
tion to the book of Judges. In point of time, this record 
(Judges 1 and 2. 1-5) is compiled from very early tradi- 
tions and achieved its literary form even before the book of 
Joshua. From it we receive a very vivid picture of the dis- 
turbed and troublous times incident to the Conquest. 


6. Allotment of Land. 


The tribes assembled at Shiloh, where the greater part of 
the territory was assigned by lot. 

Reuben, Gad, and a part of Manasseh had been given terri- 
tory east of the Jordan, but only on condition that they assist 
in the rest of the Conquest before returning to their posses- 
sions. 

Caleb, as a reward for his loyalty and courage when mak- 
ing his report as one of the twelve spies sent out during the 
wandering in the Wilderness, was given the privilege of 
selecting land for Judah, and he chose Abraham’s old home, 
Hebron, with its adjacent territory. 

Ephraim and the other half of the tribe of Manasseh 
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(descendants of the two sons of Joseph) were next given 
their choice. They chose land in the rich and fertile hill 
country west of the Jordan. Shechem, their religious center, 
and Shiloh, where the Tabernacle was set up, were both within 
the boundaries of Ephraim. 

The remaining territory was assigned by lot. 

The “land had rest from war,’ the people went to their 
new homes, but lived with the subdued tribes of Canaan as 
their neighbors. 


III. JosHua’s Rericious Leapersuip. Josh. 8. 30-35. 


Joshua established ancient Shechem as a center of worship. 
The slopes of Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, in the valley 
between which Shechem is located, form a great natural 
amphitheater, ideally adapted to the gathering of a great host. 
In the early days of the Conquest, when the territory be- 
tween Jericho and Shechem was first subdued, Joshua 
assembled the tribes at Shechem for their first great religious 
service in the new land. Here he led them in a rehearsal of 
the “Blessings and the Curses” as found in Deuteronomy 27 
and 28 from one of the orations of Moses. In keeping with 
the antiphonal form of service popular with the Israelites, 
the hosts on Mount Gerizim responded with the “Amens” 
when the Blessings were read, and those assembled on Mount 
Ebal responded in like manner when the Curses were read. 
The Samaritans to-day still call Gerizim the Mount of Bless- 
ings and Ebal the Mount of Curses. 

Though Shechem was made the religious center, the 
Tabernacle was set up at Shiloh. Shiloh was a few miles 
south of Shechem and was probably selected as a more suit- 
able site for the Tabernacle, as it was level ground, while 
Shechem was very hilly. Thus Shiloh became the actual reli- 
gious center, though Shechem retained its sacred associations. 
The Tabernacle itself, or a more permanent form of structure 
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replacing it, remained at Shiloh until destroyed in the war 
with the Philistines when Eli was priest and judge. 


IV. Josuua’s FAREWELL AppreEss. Josh. 24. 


This farewell address, giving advice and encouragement to 
Israel, was regarded as one of the most important of their 
religious documents. It was frequently quoted or used in its 
entirety, in religious or patriotic services. Joshua was of the 
tribe of Ephraim (Ephraim was a son of Joseph) and was 
buried in territory assigned to that tribe. The body of Joseph, 
brought with them through the journey in the Wilderness, was 
also buried within the borders of Ephraim, in the land pur- 
chased by Jacob at Shechem. After the burial of Jacob there 
is no further mention in the Bible of the Cave of Machpelah. 


6. PERIOD: OF THE JUDGES 


I. CONDITIONS OF THE PERIOD. 


At the close of the Conquest the Israelites had settled among 
the tribes of Canaan. For a time they remained loyal to the 
training of Moses and Joshua, but, as years passed by, the 
younger generations grew friendly with their neighbors, inter- 
married with them, accepted and worshiped their gods, and 
lowered their own ideals. Foreign gods seemed always to 
have had a powerful attraction for Israel. The tangible and 
visible objects of worship—the idols representing these deities 
—had an appeal they could not resist, and it was difficult for 
them to remain loyal to the loftier and more ideal worship of 
Jehovah. Then, too, the Canaanites were more advanced in 
the domestic and building arts than were the Israelites and so 
exerted a strong influence over them. Gradually the Israelites 
would become subject to their neighbors, then oppressed by 
them into virtual slavery. Conditions becoming intolerable, 
a leader, called a Judge, would rally them, inspire them to 
resistance, lead them to victory, and they would throw off the 
yoke of the oppressor. During the influence of this leader, 
or Judge, they would enjoy comparative freedom. Peace re- 
stored, they would retrograde to the first step of friendliness 
and the whole story was to be told over again. Thus, the 
period of the Judges is made up of a series of cycles of “op- 
pression, victory under a Judge, loyalty to Jehovah, deca- 
dence, oppression.” The number of the years of these oppres- 
sions and victories is a part of the record of the Judges, but 
as it is not known whether they succeeded each other, or 
paralleled each other in the various tribes, or whether, in some 
cases, the phrase “forty years’ meant “a long time,” no esti- 
mate can be made as to how long these conditions prevailed. 
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Adding together all of the years recorded gives a period of 
three hundred years, but it is doubtful if it continued so long. 
A careful study of Judges shows that we are justified in 
thinking of many of the events as contemporary with one an- 
other. Following the first three chapters, which present a 
picture of conditions throughout all Israel, the narratives be- 
come what we might term tribal in character and feature the 
exploits of leaders or champions of separate tribes. Since 
only a limited number of tribes united under the leadership 
of any one Judge, we may assume that the earlier records 
were preserved in story form within the tribes and were later 
united into the continuous record as we read it in Judges. 


I]. OUTLINE OF THE JUDGES—PERIOD 6. 


Oppression Time Judge Tribe Time 
Mesopotamia 8 years Othniel, Judah, 40 years 
nephew of Caleb 
Moabites Tome Ehud, Benjamin 80 “ 
Philistines (the left-handed) 
Canaanites 2 Ome Deborah, Ephraim 40 “ 
the only woman judge 
Midianites oe tee Gideon, Manasseh 4o ‘ 
greatest general of all 
the judges 
Abimelech Manasseh 3 “ 
Tola Issachar 23 ee 
Jair Gad 22 ee 
Philistines 2 Ome 
Ammonites Jephthah Gileadite aug 
Ibzan Benjani 
Elon Zebulon toy 
Abdon Ephraim sop at 


4c 


Philistines 40 Samson Dan 20am 


(Samuel, the last and the greatest of the Judges, is the chief character of 
the book of First Samuel.) 
III. A Srupy or THE Four Most Prominent JupcEs. 
1. Deborah. 
a. The Victory Over Sisera. Judg. 4. 
This is of specialimportance becauseit was a severe crisis 
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in Hebrew history, and the victory determined the end of the 
hated Canaanites. 

The River Kishon, which drains the plain of Esdraelon, is 
only a short stream about twenty miles long and is, ordinarily, 
not at all formidable. In a sudden rain, however, it quickly 
becomes a swollen torrent and its banks are converted into a 
quagmire. This would not be so serious for an army of 
foot-soldiers like that of the Israelites, but it would overwhelm 
an army transported on horses and in chariots as was the army 
of Sisera. Nearly every neighborhood has some placid little 
stream which becomes a menace to everything in the vicinity 
in time of sudden rain and which may afford a graphic com- 
parison to aid the pupil in picturing the dramatic victory over 
Sisera. 

Death at the hands of a woman was as great a humiliation 
as either an Israelite or a Canaanite of those days could antici- 
pate, so his enemies felt that they had added reason to gloat 
over the downfall of Sisera when he fell a victim to Jael. 


b. Deborah’s Song of Victory. Judg. 5. 


This is a fine example of Hebrew poetry, and it is adapted 
to the antiphonal singing characteristic of the Hebrews. It is 
of intense interest in its picturesque and dramatic details of 
the thrilling victory of the Israelites, Jael’s murder of Sisera, 
and the anxious vigil of Sisera’s mother as she awaits the 
return of the son who never will come. In fact, the song 
is not only valued because of its poetic interest; all this 
historic detail supplements and enriches the plain historical 
narrative so that what might otherwise have been regarded as 
a rather commonplace recital of a tribal battle achieves dis- 
tinction as a real crisis in the affairs of Israel. 

Many scholars regard this Song of Deborah as the oldest 
extant monument of Hebrew literature. It was probably one 
of the poems in the book of Jashar. 
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2. Gideon. Judg. 6-8. 
a. Gideon’s Call to Leadership. 
b. Breaking Down the Altars of Baal. 

The word “Baal” is not used prior to the period of the 
Judges, at which time it applied to both the Philistine and the 
Canaanite deities. At a later period, the Israelites used the 
word “Baal” with some restrictive adjective to refer to 
Jehovah, but the thought of using for “Jehovah” any term 
applied to a foreign deity became repugnant to them, so the 
custom was abandoned. Thus Baal, instead of simply mean- 
ing “lord,” became restricted in its application to a god whose 
influence or worship was degrading. Baalim is the plural 
form of Baal and means “many gods.” 


c. The Choosing of the Three Hundred.. 


Bowing down upon the knees while drinking from a stream 
is the usual Oriental custom, but strong men think this is 
lazy and they express contempt for such indolence. They lift 
the water with the hand and lap it with the tongue. This 
manner of drinking suggests alertness and strength. In time 
of danger it shows caution. 


d. The Dream of the Barley-cake. 
e. The Victory Over the Midianites. 

As Deborah’s victory was decisive in relieving from the 
menace, of the Canaanites, so was Gideon’s equally decisive in 
subduing the Midianites. No further trouble from them is 
reported and the tribe disappears from history. 

The story of Gideon is not quite complete without empha- 
sizing the complaint of the neighboring tribe of Ephraim that 
they were not invited to share in his triumphs. 

Though it is only tribal and not national in its scope, the 
invitation extended to Gideon by his followers to become 
their king is the first indication of a desire of even a part of 
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Israel to establish a monarchy. The story of the ephod made 
by Gideon from the spoils of battle illustrates Israel’s tendency 
toward idol-worship. 


3. Jephthah. Judg. 11, 12. 1-7, 
a. His Call to Leadership. (Compare with Gideon’ s.) 
b. The Argument Between Jephthah and the King of 
: Ammon. 
The cause of the war was attributed to events in their his- 
tory occurring, as the text states, three hundred years before. 


c. Jephthah’s Rash Vow. 

This is one of the rare instances of the sacrifice of human 
life in the history of the Hebrews, though such an event was 
not infrequent among many of their neighbors. The lamenta- 
tion for the daughter of Jephthah, observed yearly by the 
daughters of Israel, served to keep the tragedy a matter of 
national interest. 

The phrase “bewail her virginity’ was used, because if she 
had been married, she would have belonged to her husband, 
and her father would not have had the right to have oe even 
so “sacred” a vow. 


d. The Skirmish With the Ephraimites. 

This is one of many incidents showing that all was not 
peaceful and harmonious between the tribes themselves dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Judges. It explains the meaning 
attached to the word “shibboleth.” 


4. Samson. Judg. 14-16. 
a. The Birth of Samson. 
b. The Hero Tales Due to His Great Strength. 
The lion and the riddle. 
This is the only riddle propounded in the Bible, though 
riddles were very popular among the Hebrews. 
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The jawbone of an ass. 
The foxes and the firebrands. 
The gates of Gaza. 


c. Samson and Delilah. 
d. The Death of Samson. 

The contrast between the religious ideals of the Israelites 
at the time of Deborah and of Gideon, as compared with the 
time of Jephthah and Samson, shows the general decadence 
during the period of the Judges. 

The actual period of the Judges did not end until the time 
of Eli and Samuel, but their history is more closely linked up 
with the beginning of the next period and it is so outlined. 


IV. Tue Story oF RutH. The book of Ruth. 


This occurred at some time during the period of the Judges. 
It is a beautifui story, in idyl form, so simple in its telling 
that it requires no analysis. It is full of human interest as it 
pictures pastoral family life, tells the process of restoration 
of a family to Israel after many years absence, and relates 
the Hebrew marriage customs. It reaches its climax in the 
story of the birth of the baby and the devotion of the grand- 
mother. This son of Boaz and Ruth was the father of Jesse, 
who was the father of David. 

A literary study of the language of the book has convinced 
scholars that it was written late in Israel’s history, probably 
about 400 B. c. It has been suggested that it was written in 
defense of foreign marriages, for the reforms and edicts of 
Ezra and Nehemiah worked genuine hardship with 
many Jews who had taken foreign wives. This exquisite 
story of Ruth, calling to mind that the great King David him- 
self was the descendant of a Moabitess, would surely have 
been a forceful argument especially as it is free from any 
malice or bitterness. It would have carried added weight, 
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because the Moabites were one of the two nations that were 
especially under the ban. 

Achieving literary form at such a late period, the book of 
Ruth is an idealized picture of the life it presents. However, 
Oriental customs changed so little through the centuries, it 
may not be amiss to think of it as a real memory of the life 
of Ruth. It is surely refreshing to contrast this happy con- 
tented family life with the stormy period of the Judges. 

The following article is from a newspaper report of an 
address delivered by Professor Soare, of Chicago University : 

“While Franklin was in France, during the period when the 
“Age of Reason’ had swept away reverence for the Bible, he 
remarked at a meeting of a skeptical society: ‘In the course of 
my antiquarian researches I have discovered a rare Oriental 
title in an obscure volume. I should like to have it read at 
some future meeting of this society.’ The members enthu- 
siastically insisted that the esteemed Dr. Franklin’s discovery 
be introduced at their next meeting. 

“Accordingly, Franklin procured a skilled reader, who read 
to the society the story of Ruth. Charmed by the story, which 
they supposed was a new discovery, the members voted that 
it be published in the records of the organization. 

“ “That would be unnecessary,’ said Franklin, ‘as the story 
is already published in a volume which contains many other 
stories of equal merit—the Bible.’ ” 
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There is no period of Hebrew history that presents greater 
difficulties to the student. The two books of Samuel were 
compiled from various sources, some of these being very 
ancient Hebrew narratives, and the composite character of 
the book makes the text difficult to ' read. The stories that 
cluster around the four most prominent characters, Samuel, 
Saul, David, and Solomon, have been largely isolated from the 
history and have been told over and over again as separate 
narratives, until they are universally known and loved, but 
the average student is bewildered as to the rise and develop- 
ment of the kingdom and as to its importance in national and 
religious Hebrew life. The outline gives a more detailed 
analysis than is necessary in other periods of the history and 
the impression of the continuity of events must be developed 
in class. The readings are given only for the teacher’s use 
as they are too long and too involved to assign for home read- 


ing, 


I. SAMUEL AS JUDGE AND LEADER oF IsRAEL. I Sam, I-16. 
1. Birth and Dedication to the Service of Jehovah. 1 Sam. 
ee 
References to prayer are of frequent occurrence through- 
out earlier Hebrew history but Hannah’s Prayer of Thanks- 
giving is the first long, formally phrased prayer in the Bible. 


2. Boyhood in the “House of the Lord.” His Call to the 
Service of Jehovah. 1 Sam. 3. 
(Defeat of Israel by the Philistines, the capture of the Ark, 
and the fall of the house of Eli are independent of the story 
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of Samuel. The Tabernacle or “House of Meeting” at 
Shiloh was probably destroyed during the war at this time, as 
no further mention is made of it, and there was no suitable 
place for the Ark after it was recovered from the Philistines, 
and it was cared for in the private home of a devoted Hebrew. 
The tragic death of Eli and the spectacular return of the Ark 
after its seven months’ sojourn in Philistia are both recorded 
before the story of Samuel is continued. When he is again 
mentioned, he is already judge of Israel.) 


Be Samuel as Judge. 1 Sam. 7. 


a. Samuel traveled in a circuit to judge ace holding his 
“court” in the cities of Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah. His own 
home was at Ramah. The entire record of his career as 
judge, prior to the demand of the people for a king, is sum- 
marized in the one chapter seven. The government under 
Samuel was called a theocracy and was quite different in char- 
acter from the rule of the Judges who had preceded him. He 
was regarded as seer, prophet and priest in addition to his 
duties as judge. 

b. Samuel anointed Saul as king and presented him to 
Israel in response to their demand for a king. 1 Sam. 8-11. 

c. Samuel’s address on his retirement from active service 
was received and cherished by the people as were the fare- 
well addresses of Moses and of Joshua. 1 Sam, 12. 

d. During Saul’s reign, Samuel continued to wield great 
power and influence in the supervision of both king and peo- 
ple, although he had officially retired. As Saul’s reign gave 
indication of impending failure, Samuel secretly anointed 
David as the future king of Israel_in his boyhood home at 
Bethlehem. 

Two specific instances explaining the breach between Samuel 
and Saul are implied in the phrase “Saul’s disobedience.” 
Prior to engagement in actual battle at Michmash, Saul cffi- 
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ciated as priest in the place of Samuel, who was delayed in 
keeping his appointment to offer the customary sacrifices. 
After the defeat of the Amalekites, Saul, contrary to specific 
instructions from Samuel, spared the life of the conquered 
king Agag, and kept some of the booty he had been ordered to 
destroy. It was in his earnest pleading for forgiveness for 
this offense that Saul tore the robe of Samuel which was inter- 
preted as a sign that the “kingdom would be torn from him.” 
Samuel himself attended to the destruction of Agag. This 
Amalekite tribe was descended from that tribe encountered at 
the beginning of the wandering in the Wilderness. 

e. Samuel’s death occurred during the reign of Saul. He 
was buried at Ramah where “all Israel’”’ gathered to lament 
and mourn his death. 1 Sam. 25. 1. 


II. Sau’s Retcn Over IsRAEL. I Sam. 8-31; 2 Sam. I. 


1. Establishment and development of Saul’s kingdom. 
a. Saul at first accepted by only a part of Israel. 
b. Decisive victory over Ammonites made him the choice 
of all Israel. 
c. Reign Marked by Almost Constant Warfare. 
Successful wars— 
Against Ammonites, Moab, Edom, and Amalekites. 
Much of their territory added to Israel. 
Continually at war with the Philistines. 
A victory won at Michmash because of Jonathan’s 
Strategy. 
A crisis averted because of David’s slaying of 
Goliath. 
War constant and never decisive on either side. 


2. Feud with David. 1 Sam. 16. 14; 24. 
Saul ill, probably afflicted with melancholia. David called 
to court as his musician. 
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Saul chose David as his armor-bearer. This was a mark 
of distinction and indicated Saul’s affection for David. 

David killed Goliath and averted a crisis for Israel. 

The praises lavished on David enraged Saul and converted 
his affection into hate. 

Saul gave David his daughter Michal in marriage, planning 
that she should be a “snare” to him. 

Saul attempted to kill David, but Michal, in defiance of her 
father, helped him escape. 

Saul a second time tried to kill David, but Jonathan aided 
in his escape. 

David, his life endangered, lived as an exile in Philistia 
and in the hills of his own country. He gathered about him 
a band of “fighting men” made up of those who were “in 
distress, in debt, and discontented.” 

(It was during his flight to Philistia that David secured 
from the priest the holy bread, or shewbread, and the sword 
of Goliath, claiming his right to both of them because “the 
king’s business required haste.” ) 

Saul caused the death of the priest who had helped David. 

Saul pursued David and his band of outlaws with a com- 
pany of warriors. 

David had an opportunity to take Saul’s life but only cut 
off a portion of his robe to prove that he had been near him 
and had not harmed him. 

David a second time had opportunity to kill Saul, but this 
time took his water-jug and javelin to show that he had again 
spared him. 

Saul, in shame, begged David’s forgiveness and pathetically 
asked that David promise to spare all of his family when “he 
should come into the kingdom.” 

David continued his wandering life as the head of a band 
of “outlaws.” 
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He married Abigail, the widow of a man who had wronged 
him. 1 Sam. 25. 

(This is not a well-known story of David, but it is very 
interesting, and the pupils enjoy it.) 


3. Death of Saul. 2 Sam. 1. 

In battle against the Philistines, near Mount Gilboa, Jona- 
than was killed, and Saul, rather than fall into the hands of 
his enemies, took his own life. 

David wrote his famous “Lament,” grieving over the death 
of Saul and Jonathan. This little poem is an exquisite liter- 
ary gem, very appealing in its tenderness. It belongs to the 
oldest Hebrew literature and was preserved for the early 
Hebrews in the ancient collection of national poems, the 
Book of Jashar. 


Outline of the stories associated with Jonathan. 
1. Jonathan as leader of a thousand men. 1 Sam. 14. 
a. Attack on the Philistines, who were encroaching on 
Israel’s territory and oppressing the people, pre- 


cipitated war. 
b. The Battle of Michmash. 


Daring adventure of Jonathan and his armor-bearer sur- 
prised the enemy and put them to flight. 

Saul took advantage of the flight and pursued the enemy 
until a decisive victory was achieved, but he made a vow, 
early in the attack, that any man who partook of food before 
the day of the battle was over should be put to death. This 
is one of the rare instances of human life being vowed as a 
religious sacrifice. 

Jonathan, ignorant of his father’s vow, ate of honey which 
he found in the forest. Saul would have killed him, in keep- 
ing with the vow, but the people intervened and saved Jona- 
than’s life. 
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2. Jonathan’s friendship with David. 

a. Jonathan, as a tribute of friendship, clothed David 
in royal apparel. 

b. Jonathan intervened with Saul for David’s life, and 
won Saul’s assurance that he would not be put to 
death. 

ce. Saul again sought to kill David. Jonathan shot the 
arrows to convey to David the warning that he 
must seek safety in flight. 


3. Death of Jonathan. 
Killed in battle with the Philistines at Mount Gilboa. 


III. OutTLinE oF Davin’s LirE. 1 Sam. 16-31; 2 Sam.; 
eeings 352.011, 


1. Stories of His Early Life. 
a. Anointed by Samuel as Israel’s Future King. 1 Sam. 
1621-12. 
b. In Saul’s Court. 
(1) As Musician and Armor-bearer. 
(2) The Killing of Goliath Makes Him a Popular 
Hero. 
(3) The Friendship With Jonathan. 
c. A Fugitive Because of Saul’s Enmity. 


2. David’s Reign as King. 2 Sam. 2-24. 
a. David First Crowned King of Judah, His Capital City 
Being at Hebron. 2 Sam. 2. 
This reign lasted seven years, during which time Abner, 
Saul’s general, was attempting to establish Ishbosheth, son of 
Saul, as king of Israel. The scheme collapsed and Abner and 
Ishbosheth were both killed. David’s sincere regret over the 
tragic deaths of both of these, his enemies, furnishes another 
evidence of his magnanimous character. 
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b. David Crowned King of All Israel, His Capital City 
Remaining at Hebron. 2 Sam. 3-5. 4. 

c. David Captures Jerusalem From the Jebusites 2 Sam. 
5. 6-11. 


This was the first time that Jerusalem belonged to the 
Israelites, the Jebusites having held it since before the Con- 
quest. It was naturally fortified and easily defended against 
assault, and this little known tribe had remained undisturbed 
in its possession. 


d. David Makes Jerusalem His Capital City. 

David made Jerusalem his capital city, added to its natural 
fortifications a splendidly built wall, and, with the help of 
Hiram, king of Tyre, he built the king’s palace. He set up 
a “Tabernacle” or “Tent of Meeting” as a temporary place of 
worship and, with great ceremony and rejoicing, brought 
home the Ark from the private house in which it had been 
kept since it was sent back to Israel by the Philistines. 

David planned to build a magnificent Temple, in which to 
fittingly house the Ark, but this dream he could not realize 
because of his many wars, and its building was to be the 
glory of his son’s reign. 


e. David’s “Internal Affairs” Within the Kingdom. 


David “showed kindness to the house of Saul” by making 
the lame prince Mephibosheth; Jonathan’s son, a member of 
the royal household. 2 Sam. 9. 

David’s Sin Against Uriah. Nathan, the prophet, re- 
buked David. 2 Sam. 11, 12. 

His marriage to Bathsheba. (David’s sincere repentance. ) 

His grief over the death of their first-born. 

His promise to Bathsheba that the second son, Solomon, 
should be the heir to his throne. 

The Rebellion of Absalom. 2 Sam. 14-18. 
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The story of David’s pathetic mourning over the death of 
his wayward and rebellious son is very familiar. The cause 
of the rebellion is not so well known. Absalom, in the heat of 
a quarrel, had killed his half-brother, Amnon, another son of 
David, and had been banished from the kingdom. Joab, 
aware that David genuinely mourned his son’s absence, em- 
ployed strategy to bring about his return. David’s sense of 
justice overruled his affections, and though he permitted 
Absalom to remain in Jerusalem, he refused to accept him as 
a member of the royal family. This so angered Absalom 
that he used his freedom and his position to stir up against 
David the rebellion that very nearly cost him his throne. 

The Gibeonites’ Revenge. 2 Sam. 21. 

The occasion and the terms of the old treaty with the 
Gibeonites date back to the time of the Conquest. Saul, for 
some reason not recorded, had caused the death of some of his 
Gibeonite subjects and, after David’s accession to the throne 
the tribe, under the provisions of the treaty with Joshua, de- 
manded revenge. David dared not refuse them and gave to 
them some of Saul’s descendants whose lives were sacrificed 
to pay the price. Two of these men were sons of Rizpah. 
Her mourning for them is one of the pathetic stories of 
Hebrew literature, and it won for her the sympathy of David. 
Tennyson uses her name, Rizpah, as the title of one of his 
poems picturing a mother’s intense grief, although his poem 
contains no reference to the incident related in the Bible. 


{. David’s “External Affairs.” 


War Against the Philistines. 

David, at various times, was engaged in war with the 
Philistines. He never conquered them, but he subdued them 
so that they no longer troubled Israel. However, Israel never 
controlled Palestine to “the borders of the sea” as had been 
her national dream. 
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Successful Wars. 

David was successful in war against the Moabites, Edomites, 
and Syrians. He added their territory to Israel and so ex- 
tended its boundaries that the kingdom reached its greatest 
extent. It stretched from the Euphrates to Beersheba and 
from the Arabian desert to Philistia, thus controlling prac- 
tically all of the territory from the desert to the sea. It was 
the Golden Age of Israel, and David left to his son a well- 
organized and powerful kingdom, and a people who were 
loyal to Jehovah, devoted to the royal line of David, and 
grateful for a peace that was at last achieved after long years 
of war. 


3. David as a Writer. 


David was called the “sweet singer of Israel.” It is not 
known how many of the psalms were actually written by him. 
though several are ascribed to him. The titles of a number 
of the psalms refer directly to moral or religious crises in his 
life. The twenty-third psalm, called the Shepherd’s Psalm, iS 
especially cherished as the “Psalm of David.” 


4. Death of David. 1 Kites 121-11. 


David’s illness, when he was very old, was pitifully dis- 
turbed by the attempt of one of his sons, Adonijah, to usurp 
the throne. David had assured Bathsheba that her son, 
Solomon, should reign, and on his deathbed he made arrange- 
ments for the coronation. This took place publicly, in the 
“Tent of Meeting,” or out-of-doors near it, to accommodate 
the crowds, while David yet lived. He gave his blessing to 
the new king, Solomon, and charged him to “‘walk in all the 
ways of Jehovah.” 

David was the first of the royal line to be buried in the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem. — 
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IV. Tue Reicn oF Soromon. 1 Kings 1-11. 


1. Conspiracy of Adonijah. 1 Kings 1, 2. 
Murder of Adonijah and Joab. 


2. Solomon’s Prayer for Wisdom and Guidance. 


3. Solomon’s Decision Regarding the Baby Cited as Proof 
of His Wisdom. 
There are many similar stories of Solomon’s wisdom in 
Hebrew secular literature. 


4. The Glories of Solomon's Reign. 1 Kings 3-10. 
a. Great Wealth and Luxury. 
b. Israel Really at Peace for the First Time in Her His- 
tory. 
c. The Kingdom Extended from the Euphrates to Egypt. 


Solomon inherited this kingdom. He did not extend its 
borders and, in fact, lost a little territory. 


d. Buildimg the Temple. 1 Kings 5, 6, 8. 

Models and pictures are of great value in explaining both 
the architecture and the religious conception of the Temple, 
and there is no single study of greater importance in compre- 
hending the significance of Jewish worship. From the central 
thought of the Holy of Holies, the abiding place of the Ark 
of the Covenant symbolizing the actual presence of Jehovah, 
it was a most wonderful conception of the ideal for which it 
stood—a sanctuary where Jehovah might dwell in the midst 
of his people. The Temple might well be called the “heart 
of Judaism.” It was with great rejoicing that the Ark was 
brought from its temporary resting place in the Tent of Meet- 
ing set up by David to the new Holy of Holies in this mag- 
nificent Temple, where it was believed that it would abide for- 


ever. 
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When Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem and destroyed 
the Temple, the Ark disappeared and what became of it has 
never been known. Some Jewish traditions declare that de- 
voted priests escaped with it and carried it into hiding in 
one of the numerous caves about Mount Nebo; the majority 
of Jews accepted the other tradition that it was hidden in 
the caverns beneath the Temple area. When the Jews re- 
turned to Jerusalem, so modern traditions say, they were for- 
bidden to search for the Ark, lest some one might desecrate 
it by accidentally touching it. After the Mohammedans con- 
quered Jerusalem they refused to permit any investigation, 
lest the Ark might be found and so contribute to the glory 
of the Jews. Now that Jerusalem is under Christian control, 
searching parties have entered these vast caverns to make any 
possible discoveries, but, though they have reported much of 
interest, they have not reported the finding of the Ark. There 
was no Ark in either Zerubbabel’s Temple or in Herod’s 
Temple. There was a Holy of Holies in each Temple, but it 
was left vacant. 


e. The Building of the King’s Palace and of Many 
Houses and Cities for his Many Wives. 
f. The Visit of the Queen of Sheba. 1 Kings ro. 


5. The Fall of Solomon. 1 Kings 11. 

Marriage to many foreign princesses and the setting up of 
altars to their gods led to Solomon’s own religious downfall 
and encouraged indifference and disloyalty to Jehovah among 
his people. Heavy taxation and hard labor led to such dis- 
content that, even before his death, Solomon’s kingdom gave 
evidence of weakness and internal difficulty. No young king 
ever ascended the throne with greater promise of good, but 
he left a discontented people and a weak vainglorious young 
king to rule over them. 
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8. PERIODS OF THE TWO KINGDOMS 


I. Tue Division oF THE Krncpom. 1 Kings 12. 
1. Condition of the Kingdom Left by Solomon. 


2. Tribes Gathered at Shechem for the Coronation of 
Rehoboam. 

Saul was crowned at Mizpah, one of the places on Samuel’s 
circuit and the general place of meeting for Israel at that time. 
David was crowned at Hebron, his capital city prior to his 
conquest of Jerusalem. Solomon was crowned by the spring 
Gihon near the “Tent of Meeting” in Jerusalem. It would 
seem logical that Rehoboam would have selected Jerusalem, 
with its beautiful new buildings and its magnificent new 
Temple, as the place of his coronation. His choice of 
Shechem indicates that he thought thus to conciliate the north- 
ern tribes whose hostility he felt, by choosing a place within 
their borders. Perhaps he thought too that this choice of a 
sacred religious center would favorably impress them. 


3. Request for Relief From High Taxes and Oppressive 
Labor Burdens. 
Advice of the old men. 
Advice of the young men. 
Rehoboam’s decision. 


4. Rebellion of the Ten Tribes. 

Jeroboam, the spokesman for the people in their appeal for 
reform, was chosen king and the new kingdom, taking for 
itself the name “Israel,’”’ was formed. Jeroboam had been 
the “labor leader” under Solomon. He had been in charge 
of several great building enterprises, and his knowledge of 
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conditions made him the champion of the people in this crisis. 
His sympathy for them and his position of leadership made 
him their choice for king. 


II. CoMPARISON OF THE Two KINGDOMS 


The people remaining loyal to Rehoboam took for them- 
selves the name of the dominant tribe, Judah. Judah pos- 
sessed the capital city and the Temple, the religious center 
for all Israel. The kingdom and the city had natural protec- 
tion from the hills, was farther from the main lines of travel, 
and was less easy of access. This isolation made Judah less 
subject to the demoralizing influences of Baal-worshiping 
neighbors, and it was not so easy a prey for conquering na- 
tions. Hard conditions of climate and soil produced a stern 
and sturdy type of people. All influences combined to de- 
velop a higher standard of morals and of religious ideals. 
Judah’s king was from the royal line of David, and whether 
the kings in the succession proved to be good or bad, Judah 
remained loyal to them because of her devotion to David. 

Israel had three times the territory and twice the population 
of Judah. It was on the main travel routes, was unfortified 
and was easy of access, so that it was subject to the influences 
of neighboring nations and was a tempting prey for enemies. 
Mild climate, rich soil, and great natural resources made 
easier living conditions and so produced a people who grew 
indolent and luxury-loving. With the increase of wealth their 
moral and religious ideals were lowered and they lost their 
finer, sterner qualities of character. 

All of the kings of Judah and Israel are named in the out- 
line so as to compare the number of kings, the stability of 
the dynasties, and the moral and political strength of the two 
kingdoms. Only a few of the rulers are well known or are 
of interest to younger students, and an analysis of them fol- 
lows the general outline. 
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III. ComparaTivE Stupy or THE Two KInNGpoms 


Judah Tsrael 
Length No. King eS 
f eng O. ° 
No. King of Reign 
Reign 1. Jeroboam, elected 975 B. C. 22 Yrs. 

1. Rehoboam. O75: BN Car7 Ts: ing. 

War with Israel. 2. Nadab, son of Jero- 954 “ 2 “ 

2. Abijam. | OS Tagen per 3 ae boam. 

soe Weak, evil. z Lee evil. 

3- OSS wie Arata 3. Baasha, usurper. OLR yee 
Ver good king, Pros- 4. Elah, son of Baasha. 930 “ 2 ‘“ 
perous reign. 5. Zimri, usurper. 929). 

6. Omri, ences by peo- 929 “ 12 * 
ple 
Strong king, great 
builder. : 
7. Ahab, son of Omri. Or8e 22s 
4. Jehoshaphat. ora. = 22° *t Strong king, but evil, 
ood king. First king encouraged Baal-wor- 
to be friendly with ship. 
Israel. 

5. Jehoram. 803 ees mc: 

Weak, evil. Married 8. Ahaziah, sonof Ahab. 898 ‘“ 2 “ 
Athaliah, daughter of 9. Jehoram, son of Ahab. 897 “* 12 “ 
Ahab and Jezebel. 

6. Ahaziah. S85 ore 

7. Athaliah, mother of to. Jehu, usurper. B84 288 
Ahaziah, usurped Blotted out Baal-wor- 
throne when son ship. 
died. Gre 

8. Joash. 6840-40 are 
Good king. Restored 
Temple. 

11. Jehoahaz, son of Jehu. 856 “ 17 “ 
Weak, evil. Tribute 
to Syria. 

12. Jehoash, son of Jeho- 
haz. SAF eee TO ae 

9. Amaziah. SAT 20m 13. Jeroboam, son of Je- 

Good king. Oash. B20 fe Ate ot 
ro. Uzziah. SITs 2 Boas Long evil reign. 
Good king, but a 14. Zechariah, son of Jero- 
leper and lived in boam. Vek lone ee ae 
retirement. 15. Shallurm, usurper. bined Go At vesto)s 
10. Menahem, usurper. re ae = TO ee 
Tribute and captives 
to Assyria. 
17. Pekaiah, son of Mena- 
em. YOY) Ee aay rs: 
18. Pekah, usurper. Yhtole sie Weep SE 

11. Jotham. 758 “ 1H “* Tiglath-pileser took 
Good king. many captives to 

12. Ahaz. bok co eee Assyria. 

Very evil kin, ag Paia’* 
tribute to Tiglath- 
pileser. : i 

13. Hezekiah. 720-2 20) re i 
One of the best kings 19. Hoshea, usurper. 730 fo ipa x 
of Judah. On the 
throne when Fall of fi 
Samaria occurred. Fall of Samaria...... 723 8..C 


Many authorities accept a later date than 975 B. c. for the 
Division of the Kingdom. For instance, Hastings’ Dictionary 
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of the Bible gives the year 937 B. c. Since these same au- 
thorities give the date for the Fall of Samaria as 722 to 720 
B. C., this means that they estimate a shorter time for the 
Period of the Two Kingdoms. The date 975 B. c. makes the 
length of the period tally with the total length of the reigns 
of the different kings as recorded in the Bible. Scholars have 
no difficulty in pointing out the discrepancies that make the 
later date seem reasonable, but the explanations are too in- 
volved to be of interest to the average student. It is well for 
teachers to understand why these different dates are given, 
but it need not be a matter of concern to their pupils. 


NoTES ON THE EVENTS IN THE Two KINGDOMS 


Only three epochs out of the entire two hundred and fifty 
years of the Period of the Two Kingdoms stand out as of 
special interest to modern readers. 

The first concerns itself with the establishment of the two 
kingdoms. In each case the policy and character of the first 
king determined the general trend of the affairs of the king- 
dom. 

The second epoch is outstanding because of the rise to power 
of the kingdom of Israel, the threat of its succumbing to the 
religious and political influences of the Baal-worshiping 
Phcenicians, and the final aversion of that danger. 

The third period marks the final downfall of the kingdom 
of Israel. 


1. The Establishment of the Kingdoms. 1 Kings 12-14. 


Rehoboam, king of Judah, conducted an unsuccessful war 
against Israel to compel the allegiance of the rebellious tribes. 
In war with Egypt, he was defeated and forced to pay tribute, 
using gold from the Temple in payment. Brass was substi- 
tuted to replace the lost gold. This policy of Rehoboam’s 
was adopted from time to time by his successors, and the 
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Temple was often despoiled. During the reign of Joash 
there was a great campaign for funds for its restoration. 

Jeroboam selected for his new capital city the old religious 
center, Shechem. His policy of establishing shrines at Bethel 
and at Dan was a wise move politically, as it satisfied his 
subjects and kept them from returning to Jerusalem as their 
holy city. The actual setting up of the golden calves was 
quite consistent with earlier forms of Hebrew worship, and 
Jeroboam probably had no thought of disloyalty to Jehovah. 
As a matter of fact, this opened the way for the toleration of 
other material objects of worship and made the people the 
more responsive to the erection of the altars of Baal. 


2. The Threat of Baal-worship. 1 Kings 16. 15; 2 Kings 2. 


After discouraging experiences with the weak son of Jero- 
boam and with the usurping kings who succeeded him, the 
people of Israel showed their wisdom by electing a king. 
They chose Omri, who proved himself an able ruler and a 
great builder. He selected a new and ideal site for his capital 
city, establishing the strongly fortified and splendidly built 
city of Samaria. 

We are indebted for further information about Omri to a 
source outside the Bible. In 1868 a. p. there was found at 
Dihon, near the site of ancient Moab, a stone now called the 
Moabite stone and preserved in the Louvre. The inscriptions 
on this stone relate that it was set up by Mesha, king of Moab, 
to commemorate his victories. Mesha was a contemporary of 
Ahab, son of Omri, but in order to explain his own triumphs 
it was necessary to recount how his predecessor had lost a 
portion of the territory of Moab to the great king Omri of 
Israel. His own exploits in gaining back this territory from 
Ahab are told with considerable detail, so the inscriptions on 
the stone contribute valuable information regarding the affairs 
of Israel. 
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The Bible narrative gives greater prominence to the threat 
of Baal-worship and the interest centers about the dramatic 
figure of Elijah. Ahab married Jezebel, daughter of the king 
of Phcenicia, who, prior to his accession, had been a priest of 
Baal. Her enthusiastic policy of converting Israel to Baal- 
worship and her establishment of such numbers of the priests 
of Baal within the dominions of Israel were probably inspired 
by political rather than by religious motives. The Bible story 
of Elijah is very familiar, but the conditions that inspired his 
fierce denunciations of Ahab and Jezebel are not so well under- 
stood. 

The Contest on Mount Carmel is one of the most dramatic 
stories in the Bible and an explanation of the geographical 
setting of the story and of the religious customs of those days 
makes it vivid and picturesque. It was a real crisis in the 
affairs of Israel, for the worship of Jehovah was seriously 
threatened. 

The story of Naboth’s vineyard throws light on the personal 
characteristics of both Jezebel and Ahab. Naboth was quite 
within his rights when he refused to sell his land to the king, 
for an Israelite would defend his inherited possessions with 
his life. This racial ideal of preserving an inheritance intact 
increased the heinousness of Ahab’s crime in the thought of 
all Israelites, and Elijah voiced the feeling of his people when 
he denounced Ahab’s atrocity. 

A grcat mass of stories grew up about the mysterious figure 
of Elijah and they became a part of rabbinical literature. It 
was the teaching about Elijah that developed during the period 
of the Growth of Judaism that was current among the Jews 
at the opening of the New Testament era. The Koran also 
contains many stories about Elijah. 

The kingdom of Judah was involved in this part of Israel’s 
history, for Athaliah, the wife of King Jehoram, was the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. Her success in usurping the 
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throne when her son, King Ahaziah, died was a very serious 
matter for Judah, for she proved to be a true daughter of 
Jezebel and sought to introduce Baal-worship into Judah as 
her mother had done in Israel. The revolution that resulted 
in her tragic death and in the establishment of her little grand- 
son on the throne saved the kingdom from very grave danger. 
Elijah did not live to see the final results of the work he 
had begun in driving out Baal-worship, and it remained for 
Jehu to complete the task several years later. Jehu was the 
usurper of the throne of Israel when the dynasty established 
by Omri finally met its doom, the last act in the series of 
tragedies being the fate that befell the infamous Jezebel. 


3. The Fall of Samaria. 2 Kings 16, 17. 


The narratives concerning the rest of the kings of Israel 
all point to the impending and certain downfall of the king- 
dom. The last picture we have of the Ten Tribes is of their 
final desperate surrender following a siege of three years and 
their deportation into captivity. History has no further record 
of them. Romantic tales, founded on some fancied resem- 
blance of language or religious ideas, have sought to identify 
them with various peoples, sometimes with tribes in remote 
provinces of countries like India, sometimes with wandering 
bands of gypsies, or even with certain Polynesian tribes in 
islands of the southern seas, but these are only for fanciful 
speculation and have no value as authentic history. 

The triumphant Assyrians established other captive peo- 
ples in the land taken from Israel. They required some of 
their captured Israelites to instruct these newcomers regarding 
the cultivation of the soil, the care of the vineyards and the 
proper methods of utilizing the natural resources of the land, 
so that Assyria’s share of tribute might be the greater. And 
probably to placate the God of the Israelites, whom they re- 
garded as a local Deity of that portion of the earth, they re- 
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quired priests to instruct the strangers regarding the religious 
customs. The settlers took for themselves the name “Samari- 
tans,’ from the name of the fallen city, and the word 
“Samaria” was eventually given to the entire province. These 
Samaritans adopted the customs and religious practices of 
their predecessors, and their descendants so observe them to 
the present day. The Samaritans would at one time have 
affiliated themselves with the Hebrews, but they were rejected 
as being of a despised and hated race, and a life-long enmity 
and hatred developed between the Jews and the Samaritans. 
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IV. OuTLINE oF EVENTS IN THE Two KINGDOMS 


Judah Israel 
I. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGDOMS 
Ist king, rst king, 
Rehoboam. Jeroboam., 
War against Israel. Established capital at Shechem. 
War with Egypt. Set up golden calves at Dan 
Gold from Temple used as and Bethel. 
tribute. 
2. THE THREAT OF BAAL-WORSHIP 
oth king, 
Omri. : 
Built Samaria as the capital 
city. 
vth king, 
Ahab, son of Omri. 
ath ruler, Inherited a strong kingdom. 
Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Ambitious to develop a glorious 
Jezebel, mother of Ahaziah, kingdom like Solomon’s. 
usurped the throne on the death Married Jezebel. Encouraged 
of her son. ‘Tried to introduce the Baal-worship which his wife 
Baal-worship in Judah. Killed in introduced. 
a revolution that was successful in Built Jezreel as a gift for his 
establishing her grandson, Joash, wife. 
on the throne. Rebuilt Jericho, in ruins ever 


since the Conquest. 

War with Mesha, king of Moab. 
Other events outlined under 
“Life of Elijah.” 

Death of Ahab. 
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: Judah Israel 
Sth king, 
Joash. 
Restored the Temple. “Life of Elisha” outlined. 
Forced to pay tribute to Syria. 
Toth king, 
Jehu. 
Usurper of the throne. 
Murderer of Jezebel. 
ee Baal-worship out of Is- 
rael. 


This was the final result of the 
work Elijah had begun several 
years before. 


3. THE FALL OF SAMARIA 


13th king, roth king, 

Hezekiah. Hoshea. 
On the throne when the Fall of On the throne when Samaria 
Samaria occurred. was conquered and Ten Tribes 


were taken into captivity. 
V. OUTLINE oF EVENTS IN THE Lire oF ELIjau. 


1. Appearance Before Ahab. 1 Kings 17. 1-2. 
a. Prophecy of the Drought. 


2. Flight Because of Ahab’s Anger. 17. 3-23. 
a. At the Brook Cherith. 
Fed by the ravens. 
b. At Zarephath, in Sidon. 
Sojourn with the widow. 
The barrel of meal and the cruse of oil. 
Restoring the widow’s son to life. 


3. The Contest on Mount Carmel. 18. 


4. The Rainstorm. 18. 41-46. 
5. Flight From Jezebel Who Sought His Life. 19. 


a. At Beersheba. 19. 3-8. 
Strengthened by an angel. 
b. At Mount Horeb, Seeking Refuge in a Cave. 19. 
9-18. : 
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The lesson of the wind, the earthquake, the fire and 
the still small voice. 


6. Return to Israel. 19. 19-21. 

a. Choosing His Successor, Elisha. 
(The murder of Naboth and the theft of his vineyard had 

occurred during the absence of Elijah.) 
b. Denouncing Ahab for His Treachery to Naboth. 21. 
Prophecy of the Downfall of the House of Ahab. 

(The death of Ahab.) 

c. Elijah’s Appearance Before the King, Ahaziah. 2 

Kings I. 


7. Translation of Elijah. 2 Kings 2. 1-18. 
a. Elijah and Elisha at Bethel, to take farewell of the 
prophets there. 

b. At the Jordan. 
Parting of the waters. 

c. Across the Jordan. 
The chariot and horses of fire. 
The falling mantle of Elijah taken by Elisha. 


VI. OuTLINE oF Events IN THE Lire oF ExisHa, 2 Kings 
FYE 

. Miracles. 

Healing of the waters. 2. 19-22. 

Vessels of oil. 4. 1-7. 

Death in the pot. 4. 38-41. 

The water trenches of Moab. 3. 4-27. 

Feeding of the four hundred. 4. 42-44. 

The ax-head that swam. 6. 1-7. 

These stories are told in the fashion of folklore stories. 
They were much loved by the Israelites, and they give inter- 
esting details of life and customs. They have been the occa- 
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sion of much speculation as to their meaning, but, no matter 
what the interpretation, they all point to the kindly helpful- 
ness of Elisha and to the reverence with which the people re- 
garded him. His work and his character are in marked con- 
trast to the weird and dramatic Elijah. 


2. Stories. 


a. The Shunammite Woman. 4. 8-37. 
The hospitality extended to Elisha. 
The Shunammite woman’s son raised from the dead. 
The king’s restoration of her property. 8. 1-6. 

b. The Healing of Naaman, the Leper. 5. 

c. The Expedition Against Elisha. 6. 8-23. 

d. The Siege of Samaria. 6. 23-33, 7. 


This description of conditions in the besieged city of 
Samaria furnishes material to make more dramatic the ac- 
count of the Fall of Samaria when the city was conquereed 
by Sargon, later in its history. The narrative of that event 
gives only the prosaic statement that the city was besieged 
three years. 


3. The Death of Elisha. 13. 20. 


Kincs or NEIGHBORING CoUNTRIES DuRING PErRiop 8, THE 
Two Krinepoms ANnpD PEriop 9, THE KINGDOM 


OF JUDAH. 
Name Date Relationship to the Hebrews 
Kings of Syria Capital City, Damascus 
Ben-hadad I Ally of Judah; enemy of Israel. 
Ben-hadad II Part of the time at war with Israel. Saved 


Syria and thus protected Israel from con- 
quest by Assyria. 

Hazael Associated with Elisha. 

Ben-hadad III War with Israel. Also at war with Assyria. 
Tiglath-pileser captured Damascus, con- 
quered Syria and made of it an Assyrian 
province, in 732 B.C. 

Fall of Damascus. 
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Name 


Tiglath-pileser 


Shalmaneser 
Sargon 


Sennacherib 


Esar-haddon 
Other rulers 


Date 


745-728 


728-722 
722-795 


705-682 


682-669 
669-606 


B. 
B. 


B. 


po 


Kings of Assyria 


B.C. 


Relationship to the Hebrews 

Capital City, Assur and later, Nineveh 
Captured many cities of Israel. Took cap- 
tives to Assyria. Took tribute from Judah. 
Began the Siege of Samaria. 
Fall of Samaria. Ten Tribes taken into 
captivity to Assyria. 
Besieged Jerusalem. Army destroyed in 
the night. 
Built Nineveh and made it the capital city. 
Friendly with Hezekiah. 
Assyria conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, of 


Babylonia. 
Fall of Nineveh. 
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I. CONDITION OF THE KiNGpoM, PoLiITICALLy. 


Judah was paying tribute to Assyria. This custom had 
been established when Ahaz, one of the worst of Judah’s 
kings, had paid Assyria for protection against the encroach- 
ments of Syria. At the same time a powerful Egyptian party 
in court was attempting to secure alliance with the crumbling 
power of Egypt. Hezekiah attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
throw off the Assyrian yoke and was forced to pay even greater 
tribute. 

The most influential person in Hezekiah’s court was the 
prince, prophet, and statesman, Isaiah. He had received the 
call which marked the beginning of his prophetic career in 
the “year that King Uzziah died,” about 758 3. c., so that 
he had a long period of public life and influence covering 
approximately forty years. 

Isaiah prevented the control of the Egyptian court party, 
thus averting a real disaster for Judah. Although he could 
not prevent the payment of tribute to Assyria, Isaiah so 
strengthened Hezekiah in his policy of resistance that Judah 
was never subjugated by Assyria, as were Israel and other 
neighboring nations. The pestilence which destroyed Sen- 
nacherib’s army was interpreted as a most wonderful deliver- 
ance, and it certainly averted a most serious crisis in Judah’s 
history. 

Hezekiah greatly strengthened his capital city by his build- 
ing operations and by the improvement and development of 
the water system. 

The visit of the ambassadors from Babylon to congratulate 
Hezekiah on his recovery from his illness had_ significance 
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when that kingdom, then coming into power, finally became 
dominant. 


II. CoNDITION OF THE KINGDOM, RELIGIOUSLY. 


Loyalty to Jehovah was at low ebb. Temple worship was 
neglected and, in its stead, many “high places’ had become 
popular sanctuaries where pagan rites were practiced. Heze- 
kiah’s religious reforms restored Temple worship and de- 
stroyed many of the idolatrous altars and objects of worship, 
one of the most important of these being the brazen serpent 
of Moses. 

In all of his work Hezekiah was aided and strengthened by 
Isaiah. Though his influence over his own generation was 
largely due to the social and political power which he wielded, 
Isaiah constantly impressed upon the people his teachings as 
to their duty toward Jehovah in whose guidance and protec- 
tion they should trust. While warning them of their im- 
pending doom, because of their ingratitude, he held out the 
hope of a “remnant” out of which would come a new Israel, 
loyal to Jehovah and which would bring about a new age of 
righteousness. 


III. Summary oF Events To BE REMEMBERED FOR PERIOD Q. 
I. The Call of Isaiah. 
2. The Destruction of Sennacherib’s Army. 
3. Hezekiah’s Illness. 
4. The Great Religious Revival During Josiah’s Reign. 
All of the kings of Judah are given in outline form, so as 
to show the length and character of their reigns, and the grad- 
ual downfall of the kingdom as it approached its final destruc- 


tion under Nebuchadnezzar. 
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KINncs oF JUDAH 


; Length of 
No. King Reign Date 
13. Hezekiah. 29 years 726 B.C. 
One of the best and strongest kings of 
Judah. 
14. Manasseh. 5 Sten 697. “ 
One of the worst, perhaps the worst, 
king of Judah. Prophets denounced him 
as the man who made inevitable the down- 
fall of Judah. 
15. Amon. 2a 642 “ 
Weak, evil. Was murdered by his sub- 
jects. 
16. Josiah. ale 640 “ 
One of the best kings, comparable to Heze- 
kiah. Temple reforms and a great religious 
revival accompanied the finding of the 
book of Deuteronomy. 
17. Jehoahaz. Les 609 “ 


Evil and weak. Egypt took him as a cap- 
tive in battle and exacted tribute of Judah.. 
18. Jehoiakim. Tres “ 609 “* 
Weak. Nebuchadnezzar made his first at- 
tack on Judah, taking captives and exact- 
ing tribute. Daniel was taken captive at 
this time. 
19. Jehoiachin. yo 598 “ 
Another attack by Nebuchadnezzar... The 
king taken into captivity and made a 
prisoner. 
20. Zedekiah. ince 508. . 
Refused to pay the promised tribute. 
Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem, 
captured and destroyed the city and took 
the people into captivity. A little com- 
pany of the poorest of the Jews were left 
to till the soil and care for the vineyards 
and were put under control of a governor, 
Gedaliah. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 587 “ 


IV. THe PropHet, JEREMIAH. 


The dominant figure of the last half century of Judah’s 
existence is the prophet Jeremiah. He was born during the 
long and evil reign of Manasseh, ‘began his prophetic career 
during the reign of Josiah, and continued his work until after 
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the fall of Jerusalem. Jeremiah was not naturally of a gloomy 
disposition, but his writings are full of grief as he saw his 
unhappy country overwhelmed by one disaster after another. 
He constantly struggled against the doom which he saw 
threatening unrepentant Judah, and much of his own personal 
experience is woven into his prophecies. Though intensely 
patriotic, his advice and prophecies were regarded as traitor- 
ous, and he suffered imprisonment and persecution. 

After the fall of Jerusalem, Jeremiah became the leader 
of the little band of captives who were left by their con- 
querors in Judah so that they might till the land and produce 
tribute for their masters. Gedaliah was appointed governor 
of this little group of captives, and as he had been a friend 
and defender of Jeremiah, he was in sympathy with his reli- 
gious ideals and leadership. Jeremiah’s greatest influence 
was upon the future religious thought of Judaism rather than 
upon his own generation. 


V. Tue Fay or JERUSALEM. 2 Kings 24, 25. 


Date—587 B. Cc. 
King of Judah—Zedekiah. 
Conqueror—Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 


The period preceding the fall was a series of disasters, 
tribute and hostages being demanded by Babylon, and one of 
the kings of Judah was carried into captivity. The final 
siege was severe, and when at last the city surrendered, the 
Temple was destroyed, the walls were left in ruins and the 
city sacked and burned. The people were deported, only a 
few of the poorest of them being left behind to care for the 
vineyards and till the soil. 
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I. CoNDITIONS OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


About fifty thousand captives were taken into Babylonia 
and scattered through the various provinces. They were 
permitted to establish homes and secure employment or en- 
gage in business. Many of the people remained loyal to 
Jehovah and cherished their national and religious ideals and 
customs, trusting that at some future time they would be 
allowed to return to Jerusalem and establish again the king- 
dom of Judah. Though the religious thought and customs 
of their conquerors had some influence and produced some 
changes, they preserved to a remarkable degree their own 
racial integrity. 

In exile the Jews, as they were now called by their con- 
querors, treasured as never before their national history and 
traditions. Much of their literature was produced during 
this period, some of it written down from memory, some of it 
edited from records they had saved and brought with them. 
The priest Ezekiel was especially active in holding his peo- 
ple loyal to Jehovah, and he wrote with the hope that a new 
Israel would eventually rise to power in Jerusalem. As Isaiah 
was the dominant figure in Hezekiah’s time and Jeremiah at 
the close of the kingdom of Judah, so was Ezekiel the domi- 
nant figure of the Captivity. 

While the Jews were still in captivity Babylonia was con- 
quered by Persia, so they too became subject to this new na- 
tion. Much of the information about the entire period of 
captivity comes from writings not in the Bible. The 
apocryphal book of Tobit is especially interesting in its pic- 
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tures of Jewish customs during this time. The books of 
Daniel and Esther were written at such a very late period 
that they are not regarded as adding valuable information 
concerning customs or conditions of the captivity, but, be- 
cause their chief characters were pictured as captives, it has 
become customary to classify them in this period. 


II. THe Stories FROM THE Book oF DANIEL. 


This is the only part of the book assigned to the average 
student, and these stories are very familiar. The remainder 
of the book, referred to as the “Revelations of Daniel,” is 
difficult to understand and is not of interest to younger stu- 
dents. This part of the book has been the subject of varied 
interpretations and heated arguments all through the cen- 
turies. 

1. The King’s Meat. Dan. 1. 

2. The Dream of the Image and the Stone. 2. 

3. The Fiery Furnace (Daniel is not named in this story). 

Be 

4. The Dream of the Tree. 4. 

5. The Handwriting on the Wall. 5. 

6. The Lions’ Den, 6. 


Two lessons taught by these stories: 
“Stand fast by God and he will stand fast by you. 
God is more powerful than the great kings of the earth.” 
(Quoted from The Bible as Literature,| by Wood and Grant. ) 


The book of Daniel, although subject to many interpreta- 
tions, is now generally classed as apocalyptic literature. This 
was a form of writing peculiar to the Jews, and apparently 


1 The Abingdon Press, publishers. 
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developed to meet acute conditions of national distress. Several 
motives were involved; the writers sought to encourage faith 
in Jehovah and loyalty to him in particularly dangerous or 
trying times, to bring comfort to their distressed countrymen, 
and at the same time to mystify their enemies and to escape 
the danger of persecution. One method used was to assume 
the name of some one long since dead, relate experiences he 
might have had during his lifetime to illustrate God’s care and 
protection and then write in the terms of prophecy. Many 
symbols, either animal or mythical, were employed to convey 
their message. These were intelligible to Jewish readers but 
were meaningless if they fell into the hands of enemies. 

Daniel, the chief character of the book, is presented as hav- 
ing been carried into captivity in the first attack of Jeru- 
salem under Nebuchadnezzar, in 607 B. c., twenty years before 
the downfall of Judah. The book itself was quite evi- 
dently written about 168 B. c., its purpose being to bring 
hope and inspiration to the Jews suffering grievous oppres- 
sion under Antiochus Epiphanes, the Syrian. Read with this 
thought in mind, the portion of the book referred to as the 
“Revelations of Daniel’? presents a remarkable survey of his- 
tory from the time of the Exile down to the date of its writ- 
ing. 

The foilowing interpretation of the story called the “Dream 
of the image and the stone” illustrates the method of convey- 
ing a message by the means of symbols: 


The gold—Babylonia. 

The silver—Persia. 

The brass—Macedonia. 

The iron—Egypt. 

The iron and clay—Syria. 

The small stone that would dash the idol to pieces—The 


kingdom of the Maccabees. 
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Kincs or BABYLONIA, OR CHALDEA. DuriInc PERIOD 10, 
Tue Captivity. CapitaL City, BABYLON. 


Kings Drie 
Nebuchadnezzar : 606-562 B.c. : Took captives from Judah in 606 B. c. 
(or Nebuchadrezzar) Built Babylon for his capital city. 


Captured Jerusalem in 587 B. c. De- 
stroyed the Temple and the city. Took 
Jews into captivity. 

Evil-Merodach : 562-560 B.C. : 

Nabu-na’id : 555-538 B. Cc. : Belshazzar, son of the king, was sent out 

(or Nabonidus) at the head of an army against Cyrus. 

He is perhaps to be identified with the 
Belshazzar referred to as king in the 
story of the handwriting on the wall. 


Babylonia conquered by Cyrus of Persia. 
Fall of Babylon, 538 B. c. 


III. THe Story or Estuer. The book of Esther. 


The events recorded in the book of Esther did not transpire 
until after a part of the Jews had gone back to Jerusalem at 
the time of the Restoration, but as it is a narrative of Jews 
still remaining in captivity, it is customary to refer to it as a 
story of that period. The book itself was a literary product 
of a much later period, some authorities dating it about 180 
B. c., and there is so little of historical value in it that it is 
quite often referred to as “historical romance.” The descrip- 
tion of Ahasuerus, in the opening of the book, is applicable 
to the Xerxes of secular history, whose reign began in 485 
B. Cc. There are no other characters who can certainly be 
identified with known historical personages. 

The book of Esther is national, and not religious, in its 
character. It is the only book in the Bible in which the name 
of God is not mentioned. It is included by the Jews in the 
“Five Rolls,’ or “Megilloth,” a group of short books used in 
public services for special occasions or celebrations. The 
other books of this group are Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Song of 
Solomon, and Lamentations. The book of Esther narrates 
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the origin of the Feast of Purim, a national festival which 
commemorated the deliverance of the Jews from their enemies. 
This celebration is an occasion of joy and feasting, patriotic 
in character, though there are special synagogue services, at 
which time the story is read. The book stimulates Jewish 
pride and arouses antipathy to Gentile conquerors, European 
Jews apply it to their modern-day oppressors. 

The entire book is so simple in its arrangement and so 
logical in its dramatic development that an analysis is not nec- 
essary and each pupil may easily prepare his own outline after 
he has read the entire story. The book is very much enjoyed 
by younger readers, and its quick and consecutive action makes 
it popular for dramatization. 
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I, First RETURN OF EXILES, 537 B. Cc. Ezra 1-6. 


1. Decree of Cyrus, Authorizing the Return to Jerusalem 
of All Who Desired to Go. 


Cyrus’ lavish gifts and treasures for the Temple. 
2. Number returning— 42,000. 


3. Governor—Zerubbabel. 

Zerubbabel was of the tribe of Judah and of the line of 
David. He was the last of the royal line of David to have a 
position of leadership. His first official act was the building 
of an altar and the observing of all religious ceremonies so 
far as was possible without the Temple. The outstanding aim 
of his administration was the rebuilding of the Temple. 


4. Building the Temple. 
a. Foundation Completed in Two Years (535 B. C.). 
This Temple was erected on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 
Some of the old foundation stones remained and were used 
in the new structure. 


b. Dedication Service. 

Dedication service took place as soon as the foundation 
was completed. The old men were sorrowful as they recalled 
the glory of Solomon’s Temple and realized this one must be 
very humble by comparison, and they wept, wailing audibly in 
true Oriental fashion. The young men were joyous as they 
saw this evidence of the approaching fulfillment of their 
dreams, for they had known nothing but captivity and this 
seemed a wonderful realization of national aspirations. They 
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shouted for joy, so the “sound of the weeping could not be 
distinguished from the noise of the shouting.” 


c. Interference of the Samaritans. 


The Samaritans, who had replaced the deported Ten Tribes 
of Israel and who had adopted the religious customs of their 
predecessors, wished to share in the work so as to share in 
the glory and to receive Jewish recognition, but they were 
indignantly repulsed as being a hated race. Then they re- 
garded the return of the Jews as a serious menace to them- 
selves, and they set about to interfere in any way possible 
with the comfort and progress of the little band of returned 
exiles. They succeeded in stopping work on the Temple in 
spite of the decree of Cyrus, who was their king also, and no 
more work was done until the reign of Darius. 


d. Decree of Artaxerxes. 


A letter written by enemies produced a decree from 
Artaxerxes I forbidding the completion of the Temple. 


e. Decree of Darius. 

When Darius succeeded to the throne the Jews again ap- 
pealed for permission to resume work. He investigated the 
old records of Cyrus, read the decree and the motive that im- 
pelled him to authorize the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
and he not only gave permission that the work continue, but 
took measures to prevent interference. He also contributed 
many rich gifts. 


f. Work Resumed. 

Work was resumed about 520 Bs. c., Zerubbabel’s Temple 
completed 515 B. c., twenty years after the dedication serv- 
ice. 

There is no more striking illustration of the influence of 
the prophets upon the people of their own time than this 
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achievement of the building of Zerubbabel’s Temple. Haggai 
and Zechariah devoted themselves to this cause, and it was 
without doubt due to their influence and enthusiasm that so 
difficult an enterprise was accomplished. 

The people, few in number and with limited resources, faced 
all the difficult problems incident to establishing their homes 
and their business affairs in a city that had lain desolate for 
half a century. But both prophets urged upon them the im- 
portance of the undertaking and promised them joy and glory 
and blessing in its achievement. 

Modest though the structure was in comparison with either 
Solomon’s Temple or the Temple of Herod destined to replace 
it a few centuries later, Zerubbabel’s Temple played a more 
important part in the preservation and the growth of Judaism 
than did either of the others. 


Kincs oF Persia. DuRING PERIOD II, THE RESTORATION 


Kings of Persia Capital City, Susa or Shushan 
Cyrus 538-530 B.C. Permitted return of Jews to Jerusalem, 537 
BeG 
Artaxerxes I 530-521 B.c. Building of Temple forbidden. 
(Cambyses) 
Darius I 521-485 B.c. Building of Temple allowed. 
King furnished protection from enemies. 
Temple completed, 515 B. c. 
Ahasuerus 485-465 B.C. King in the story of Esther. 
(Xerxes I) 
Artaxerxes II 465-424 B.c. —- Permitted return of captives under Ezra. 


Gave permission to his cup-bearer, Nehe- 
miah, to return to Jerusalem. 


I]. Szeconp Return oF Exires Unper Ezra, 458 B. c. 
(Eighty years after the first return.) Ezra 7-8. 
1. Decree of Artaxerxes II,-granting permission for the 
return. . 
Leader of the Exiles—Ezra. 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah give prominence to the 
work and character of Ezra, and there is information con- 
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cerning him in other Jewish literature not included in the 
Bible. Though he is referred to as a priest, much of his 
work partakes more of the nature of the duties of the 
“scribes,” who were just beginning to function at this stage 
of the development of Judaism, though they were destined to 
achieve very great importance by the beginning of the New 
Testament era. 
Number Returning—about 1,000. 
Ezra’s Prayer Service. 
The fast and prayer by the River Ahava. 
Plans for protection of the treasure. 
Safe arrival in Jerusalem. 


A map study showing distances to be traversed, and infor- 
mation about methods and difficulties of travel and about 
brigands and wandering Bedouin tribes who preyed on 
travelers makes this story very dramatic. 


III. Return or NewemiaH. Neh. I to 7. 21. 


1. Permission from Artaxerxes II. 

Nehemiah’s own story of his return and of his experiences 
in Jerusalem is one of the most delightfully written and one 
of the most thrilling narratives of the Bible. The pupils 
should be encouraged to read it in a single reading—the en- 
tire book, if possible, and certainly the first six chapters. 


2. Arrival in Jerusalem and the Secret Journey Around the 
City at Night. 


3. Plans for Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem. 


Assignment of workers. 

As far as possible, every man worked on that portion of 
the wall protecting his own property. In some instances the 
daughters of the family ee 
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4. The Walls Completed and Dedicated. 

This is a unique record of the religious dedication of the 
walls of a city. It was a rare day of celebration, with its 
songs of rejoicing and its solemn procession of two great 
companies giving thanks. No wonder the “singers sang loud” 
so that the “joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off.” 


IV. Oruer Acts or NEHEMIAH AND OF Ezra. 


1. The Reading of the Law. Neh. 8. 1-12. 

Even though it is not usually assigned for reading in the 
High-School Credit courses, a review, partly read and partly 
told, of chapters 8, 9 and 10 of Nehemiah proves very inter- 
esting as well as valuable. 

The picture of Ezra, posed high above his congregation on 
his out-of-door pulpit of wood, made for the purpose, and 
sustained by the thirteen dignitaries who stood, six on his 
right hand and seven on his left, furnishes an impressive 
setting for an important occasion. 

The attentiveness of the people, as they listened from early 
morning to midday while Ezra read to them the book of the 
law of Moses, rebukes our modern-day restlessness. That 
the book was read “distinctly, so as to give sense,” and that 
the people “listened with understanding,” is evidenced by the 
fact that they entered into solemn covenant to “walk in God’s 
law.” So it was the priestly law that became the dominating 
influence in their community life. 


2. Renewal of the Feast of Booths. 8. 12-18. 

3. Observance of the Day of Atonement. 9. 

4. Purification of the Temple. 13. 1-14. 

5. Restoration of Sabbath Observances. 13. 15-22. 

6. A Reform of Marriage Cees E323—30 a Eztaso: 
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Intermarriage with neighboring tribes had been a very 
common Jewish custom, so this drastic reform of Nehemiah’s 
seriously affected many families. There seems good reason 
for the conclusion that this was the time when the book of 
Ruth was written. 


This closes Old Testament history so far as strictly his- 
torical narratives are concerned. Because of this fact, it has 
been customary to refer to the time succeeding this as a period 
“Between the Testaments.’ This is a very misleading term, 
for very great contributions were made to the literature after 
this date and some of the prophets exerted an influence on 
people of their own times or left writings that were valued by 
posterity. Because this was especially the time when the form 
of Judaism, as revealed when the New Testament opens, 
made its greatest development, the next period in this outline 
is called “The Growth of Judaism.” The historical informa- 
tion concerning it comes almost entirely from secular litera- 
ture. 


12, PERIOD OF THE GROWTH OF JUDAISM 


PoLiITICAL CONTROL OF PALESTINE. 


Exc. 

538-332, Persia: The Persian rule was, in general, kindly 
and liberal and the Jews were permitted to develop their 
own community in Palestine. The freedom they enjoyed 
encouraged them to travel extensively and to engage in 
business in widely scattered places, so that Jewish 
colonies flourished in many provinces. These Jews out- 
side of Palestine became known as the Jews of the Dis- 
persion. The religion of the Jews was in a formative 
period and the Persian influence is readily observed, many 
Jewish beliefs giving evidence of the contact. 


332-323, Macedonia: Alexander the Great acquired con- 
trol of Palestine when he conquered Persia. He did not 
seriously interfere with either national or religious cus- 
toms, but the Greek influence left some permanent im- 
pressions on Jewish thought. 


323-301, Egypt and Syria: Palestine was so strategically 
located that its possession was eagerly sought by both the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidzee when Alexander’s king- 
dom was divided. After several years of struggle, dur- 
ing which time Palestine itself was not greatly disturbed, 
it came into the possession of the Ptolemies. 


301-218, Egypt: The rule of the Ptolemies was kindly 
and beneficent. Their Jewish subjects were of great 
value to them commercially and were granted many 
privileges. The Jewish colony in Alexandria became rich 
and powerful. It was through the influence of these 
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Jews that the Septuagint translation of the Scriptures 
into Greek was made for the benefit of the Jews of the 
Dispersion. 

218-198, Egypt and Syria: Palestine was again the bone 
of contention between these two countries, this time 
being won by the Syrians. 


198-175, Syria: Final conquest was made by Antiochus 
III, called the Great, and he was really welcomed by the 
Jews, for he had made many promises of special favors. 
It was his thought to impress the Greek customs adopted 
by Syria upon his new subjects. His rule, however, was 
kindly. 

175-165, his son, Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, came to the 
throne, and the most dreadful persecutions in all Jewish 
history followed his accession. These oppressions cul- 
minated in 168 B. c. when he made a final effort to stamp 
out Judaism. Finding that the Jews would not fight on 
the Sabbath, he sent an army to crush them on that day, 
and they were cruelly defeated. The Temple was dese- 
crated and as a supreme insult, swine were sacrificed on 
the altar. To Antiochus’ surprise, the Jews who had 
escaped made a sudden attack on the following Sabbath, 
and under the leadership of the fine old priest, Mattathias, 
and his five stalwart sons, they achieved a certain kind of 
freedom and entrenched themselves in the hills and rocky 
country about Jerusalem. _Mattathias died the first year 
of the revolt but he had made his son, Judas, the cap- 
tain of his band of outlaws. Judas was called Macca- 
beeus, which means “the hammer,” and this title became 
applied to the family of brothers and they became known 
as the Maccabees. After three years of struggle, the 
Syrians were driven from the Temple and a season of 
wild rejoicing followed. Out of this developed the 
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Feast of Chanukah, which is an annual festival, still 
observed, to celebrate the victory. The outlaw form of 
warfare continued and the Jews regarded themselves as 
independent, although this independence was not recog- 
nized by Syria. 


165-63, A period of partial or complete Jewish independ- 
ence. 


Tue RULE oF THE MACCABEES. 


Bac 

165-161, Judas Maccabeus continued as leader of the de- 
fiant Jews. He was a most able general, and the story of 
the unequal struggle and the astonishing victories of the 
Jews forms one of the most thrilling chapters of all his- 
tory. Judas fell in battle at a time when his untrained 
army of less than a thousand men was holding a moun- 
tain pass against twenty times their number of trained 
Syrian soldiers. 


161-145, Jonathan, brother of Judas, assumed the leader- 
ship. The years that followed proved to be the most 
desperate and discouraging of the entire struggle. At 
last the Syrians agreed to a treaty that virtually acknowl- 
edged the freedom of the outlaws. Jonathan was lured 
to a conference and assassinated by his enemies. 


I45-135, Simon, another brother, succeeded to the leader- 
ship. The treaty agreed upon with Jonathan was recog- 
nized by the Syrians and, at last, the Jews were nominally 
independent. This freedom from guerilla warfare gave 
a great impetus to national growth and organization. 
Simon was a wise and able administrator, devoted to the 
law and desirous of developing the ideal Jewish state. 
The Jews recognized him as their governor and also 
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proclaimed him their high priest, thus uniting church 
and state. 


THE RULE OF THE HASMONEANS. 
nec 


135-105, John Hyrcanus I, son of Simon, did not rule 
under the title of the “Maccabees” but, assuming the 
family name, Hasmon, established the Hasmonean 
dynasty. Instead of holding to his father’s dream of an 
ideal Jewish state, John’s ambition was to build up a 
strong political organization, and he began a series of 
campaigns for the conquest of new territory. Samaria 
was added at this time. The fact that its people were 
hostile and could not be assimilated did not deter John in 
his ambition. 

His-administration saw the rise of the two parties that 
were destined to have a most profound influence upon the 
growth of Judaism. The Pharisees devoted themselves 
to the diligent study of the law and to its minute observ- 
ance. The Sadducees were the aristocratic party, indif- 
ferent to most of the teachings regarded by the devout 
Pharisees as of supreme importance and content to limit 
their religious beliefs and observances to the old laws of 
Moses. 


105-104, Aristobulus I, son of John, was the first leader 
to assume the title of king. This won for him the sup- 
port of the aristocratic political party of the Sadducees 
and the bitter opposition of the democratic religious party 
of the Pharisees, thus beginning a line of cleavage be- 
tween the two groups. 

Though he reigned only one year, Aristobulus annexed 
Galilee, then called Iturea, and established a strong Jewish 
colony within its borders. This one achievement of a 
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brief and turbulent reign influenced mightily the whole 
trend of New Testament history. It explains the close 
relationship between Judea and Galilee, even though 
they were separated by the hostile province of Samaria 
and, after the rule of Herod the Great, were under 
separate governors. It explains why Mary, living in 
Nazareth, must travel the long road to Hebron to visit 
her kinswoman; why a family in Galilee must go to 
Bethlehem of Judzea to be enumerated in the census; why 
faithful bands of pilgrims trudged the rough highways 
of Perea to attend the feasts and festivals in Jerusalem; 
why the Master Teacher could begin his ministry in the 
quiet hill-country of Galilee, free from the turbulence of 
priests, sects and court parties, where he could find the 
“common people who heard him gladly.” 


104-79, Alexander Janneus desired to rule as a real 
Oriental despot. He catered to the Sadducees, violently 
opposed the Pharisees, and tore down much of that which 
the Maccabees had struggled so desperately to build up. 
He did enlarge the borders of his kingdom to approxi- 
mately the extent of the old Israel of David’s time. 


79-69, Alexandra, widow of Alexander, had the distinction 
of being the second and last queen of the Jews, Athaliah 
having held the title many centuries before. She found 
it politic to conciliate the Pharisees, and this gave oppor- 
tunity for a great wave of intellectual development. 
They took advantage of her favor to establish and to 
strengthen the schools connected with the synagogues. 

The synagogue, since its emergence from an obscure 
beginning about the time of the Persian rule, had grad- 
ually achieved prominence as a most influential and char- 
acteristic Jewish institution. It was essentially a center 
of religious education as well as of worship. This policy 
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of Queen Alexandra’s fostered and encouraged the entire 
educational system, so that the scribes and rabbis, teachers 
and doctors of the law became dominant factors in the 
growth of Judaism. 


69-63, The Jewish kingdom was torn by the quarrels of 
two rival claimants for the throne, Aristobulus II and 
Hyrcanus IJ. Pompey took advantage of their dissen- 
sions and captured Palestine, annexing it to the Roman 
Empire. 


63 B. C.—70 A. D., Rome: Under Roman rule, the Jews 
were still rebellious and difficult to control. In 37 B. c., 
Rome appointed as king of the Jews, Herod the Idumean, 
known as Herod the Great. Thus, a member of the tribe 
of Edom, Israel’s ancient and hereditary enemy, ruled 
over Israel. Herod sought to win the favor of his defiant 
subjects and at the same time to contribute to his own 
personal glory by the erection of several public build- 
ings. Chief of these was the Temple, a magnificent 
structure which replaced the Temple of Zerubbabel. This 
had been, at best, a very humble building, and it had been 
badly damaged during the Syrian oppressions. Herod 
craved for himself the glory that was associated with the 
name of Solomon and sought to make Herod’s Temple 
win for him that honor. 

During the reign of Herod the Great, Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem. Old Testament history was closed. New 
Testament history began. 
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Principal Characters. Minor Characters. 
I. ORIGINS 
Adam and Eve, Jabal, 
Cain, Jubal, 
Tubal-cain, 
Abel, Enoch, 
Seth, Methuselah, 
Noah, 
Shem, 
Ham; 
Japheth, Nimrod. 
2. PATRIARCHS 
Abraham and Sarah, Lot, 
Hagar, 
Ishmael, 
Isaac and Rebekah, Laban, 
Jacob, Leah and Rachel, Esau, 
Joseph, Judah, Benjamin. 


The Pharaoh of Joseph. 


The Twelve Princes of Israel 


Reuben, Zebulon, Asher, 
Simeon, Issachar, Naphtali, 
Levi, Dan, Joseph, 
Judah, Gad, Benjamin. 
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3. OPPRESSION 
4. WANDERING 


Moses, Pharaoh of the Oppression, 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
Aaron, 
Miriam, 
Joshua, 
Caleb. 
5. CoNQuEST 
Joshua. 
6. JUDGES 
Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera, 
Jael. 
Gideon, 
Jephthah, - 
Samson. 
Characters From the Book of Ruth 
Ruth, Naomi, Orpah, Boaz. 
7. THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Samuel, Hannah, 
Eli, 
Saul, Abner, 
Jonathan, 
David, Michal, 
Bathsheba, 
Nathan, 
Joab, 
Absalom, 
Ishbosheth, 
Mephibosheth, 
Solomon, Adonijah, 


Queen of Sheba. 
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8. THE Two Kincpoms 


Kingdom of Judah: Kingdom of Israel: 
Rehoboam, Jeroboam, 
Athaliah, Omri, 

Joash. Ahab and Jezebel, 
Elijah, 
Elisha, 
Gehazi, 
Naaman. 
Hoshea, 
Assyria: 
Sargon. 
g. THE Kincpom or JuDAH 

Hezekiah, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 

Isaiah, Nebuchadnezzar, king of 

Josiah, Babylonia. 

Jeremiah, 

Zedekiah, 

10. THE CAPTIVITY 

Ezekiel, 

Characters From the Book of Daniel 
Daniel, Abednego, 
Shadrach, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Meshach, Belshazzar. 
Characters From the Book of Esther 

Esther, Mordecai, 

Vashti, Haman. 

Ahasuerus, 

11. THE RESTORATION 
Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, 
Ezra, Cyrus, king of Persia. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE LAND OF 
PALESTINE 
Location: 

Because of the desert on the one side and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the other, Palestine was for centuries a highway be- 
tween the two chief centers of early civilization—the Valley 
of the Nile and the Valley of the Euphrates. All caravan 
routes between Egypt and the powerful empires of the East 
crossed it; contending armies marched through it or fought 
for it. The student should trace on the map the following 
main trade routes: 

1. Follow the coast, south to Egypt, north to Phcenicia. 

2. Follow the central range of hills west of the Jordan, 
going south through Beersheba to Egypt and north and west 
to Damascus. 

3. The main “Damascus road,” south from Damascus, fol- 
lowing the Jordan Valley on the east side of the river, ford- 
ing the Jordan at the confluence of the river and the Brook 
Jabbok, south and west through the desert to Egypt. 

4. From Damascus, east to the Jordan River, through the 
desert and the land of Moab, to the Red Sea and to Egypt. 


Size: 

Palestine varied in boundary through different periods of 
its history, and yet, in the main, natural boundaries approxi- 
mately determined its limits. In general, its length was about 
one hundred fifty miles and its width varied from about 
twenty-five miles at its narrow point to about fifty miles from 
north of the Dead Sea to the coast. This gave it an average 
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area of about fourteen thousand square miles or about one 
fifth of the area of Kansas. 


Palestine 


compared with 


Kansas 
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400 miles 


Topography: 

This narrow strip of territory lying between the desert and 
the sea has four natural longitudinal divisions—a series of 
four parallel lines running north and south. 

1. The seacoast plain, eight to twenty miles in width, sandy, 
level, and in places very fertile. 

2. The central range of hills, varying greatly in elevation, 
natural formation, and fertility. This great variation had a 
profound influence upon the history of Palestine, for this 
central range furnished the setting for the greater part of the 
dramatic story of the Israelites for many centuries. In this 
range is located the rich, fertile plain of Esdraelon and farther 
to the south, the fertile low-lying hill-country, but in places the 
hills rise to elevations of three thousand to four thousand feet. 
Again, there are regions of rough, rocky country, full of caves, 
and difficult for either transportation or cultivation. 

3. The valley of the Jordan River. The Jordan River rises 
in the hill-country to the north, is rapid, winding, and tortuous 
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Tuis Is a Hanp-DrAwn Map oF PALESTINE 

Use for a unit of measure a line equal to one-fourth the desired length 
of the map. This represents 50 miles. 

Dead Sea: Length, 50 miles equals 1 unit. Width, 10 miles. 

Jordan River: between the two seas, 75 miles equals 114 units. 

Sea of Galilee: Length, 13 miles equals 1% unit. Width, 8 miles. 

Sea of Galilee: to the bend in coast, 25 miles equals %4 unit. 

From x-north of Dead Sea to coast, 50 miles equals 1 unit. 
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in its descent, and it has cut a deep gorge, the deepest depres- 
sion on the earth’s surface. At the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan 
is seven hundred feet below sea-level and it reaches a depth 
of thirteen hundred feet as it empties into the Dead Sea. The 
valley itself is narrow, varying from four to fourteen miles in 
width. In the north it is very fertile, but at its extreme south 
it is hot, alkaline, and arid. 

4. The eastern table-lands, fertile and well watered. 

This great variation in topography gives a correspondingly 
great variation in climate and in animal and plant life. 
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PALESTINE 


This outline summarizes bits of information or historical 
facts that give color and interest to the places furnishing the 
background for the dramatic events of the Bible story. Only 
those places are included here which have prominence in more 
than one period or which have a present-day interest. The 
numbers within the brackets indicate the period or periods 
with which these places are associated. The actual incidents 
which transpired in these and in other places are given in a 
succeeding outline. 


Ur of the Chaldees [2]: 


Our Bible maps do not all agree as to the location of Ur 
of the Chaldees, a few of them showing it in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley. There is a place in southern Babylonia now 
called Uru which has been in existence since the earliest 
Babylonian period of which there is record and which 
conforms in so many particulars to the requirements of the 
Bible narrative that the majority of maps give to Ur of the 
Chaldees an identical location. 

A joint expedition, sent out by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum and the British Museum, is, at the date of 
the writing of this article, making extensive investigations in 
the vicinity of Uru and is reporting most interesting dis- 
coveries. The daily press of the early months of 1924 often 
contained such headline announcements as, “Ruins of the 
Tower of Babel Unearthed,” “Temple of the Golden Calf of 
Bible Times Discovered.” A perusal of the article always 
revealed the fact that the discoveries were of such a nature 
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that they met many of the conditions of the old Bible stories, 
but, to date, no evidence of positive identification has been re- 
ported. The investigations are of genuine interest, and they 
greatly enrich our understanding and appreciation of early 
Hebrew history, whether or not they give us accurate geo- 
graphical information. 

Haran [2]: 

Haran was in the region of Paddan-Aram in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley. It was an important city in ancient times, best 
known as the center of the worship of the Moon-god. Lo- 
cated on a main caravan route connecting it with Ur of the 
Chaldees, also a center of Moon-god worship, it was a logical 
objective of a family migrating as did Terah and his family. 

It was the first home of the Hebrew family, as it separated 
itself from the rest of the “Shem” tribe. The branch of the 
family remaining in this locality became the Arameans of his- 
tory. Their language, the Aramaic, was acquired by the Jews 
either during or following the Exile, and before the opening 
of the New Testament era Aramaic had become the house- 
hold language of the Jews. Occasionally, in the Gospels, 
direct quotations of Jesus’ speech are given in Aramaic. 

Though the worship of the Moon-god still survived, a 
strong Christian organization developed at Haran early in the 
Christian era. Their church is not mentioned in the Bible, 
but they contributed largely to early Christian literature. 

Haran has had such a continuous existence through the cen- 
turies that it can be identified with the Harran of to-day, a 
place located on the Belik River, a tributary of the Euphrates, 
and of sufficient importance to be found on maps of Asia 
Minor in some of our school geographies. 

Shechem [2, 5, 8, 13]: 
Shechem is located in the valley between the two moun- 


tains Ebal and Gerizim. From the summit of Mount Ebal, 
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the highest peak in that entire range of hills, one can obtain a 
most wonderful view of Palestine. It is possible to see the 
coast line of the Mediterranean, the entire range of the Jordan 
Valley from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, and the table- 
lands east of the Jordan. This was the picture in the mind of 
the early Hebrew as he recalled God’s promise to Abraham, 
“Unto thy seed will I give this land.” 

Shechem was on one of the early caravan routes as it lay in 
the direct pathway to the ford of the Jordan at the confluence 
of the river with the Brook Jabbok. Since this was the most 
desirable route between Palestine and the Mesopotamian 
valley, we may picture all of the travelers of the early Bible 
stories as passing that way. 

After the -Fall of Samaria, in 722 B. c., when the Ten 
Tribes were deported, Shechem became the home of a mixed 
race of peoples located there by the Babylonian conquerors 
to till the soil. They were called Samaritans, taking the name 
from the old capital city of Israel, and they adopted the cus- 
toms, especially the religious customs, of their predecessors. 
Their descendants, living there to-day, though now number- 
ing only a few hundred people, continue to observe them. The 
modern town, Nablus, located on the site of Shechem, numbers 
about twenty thousand people, but they are nearly all Mo- 
hammedans. Jacob’s Well is shown to-day at Nablus, or 
ancient Shechem (Sychar in Jesus’ time). 


Bethel [2, 8]: 


The site of ancient Bethel is identified with the location of 
the modern Beitin, a small village containing about four hun- 
dred Mohammedans. The location is on a rocky promontory 
commanding a view of a wonderful range of hills which bear, 
especially in the twilight, a fancied resemblance to terraced 
stairs. This strange illusion has given rise to the thought that 
this was the inspiration of Jacob’s dream and Van Dyke has 
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woven the fantasy into his poem, “God of the Open Air.” 
The reference to Jacob is given in the literary quotations for 
the Period of the Patriarchs. 


ideprom (2,-5.7, 13]: 

Hebron, old enough to have acquired a distinct history before 
the days of Abraham, has enjoyed a continuous existence to 
the present day. It is now an important commercial center 
with a population of about twelve thousand, nearly all of them 
Mohammedans. As it lay on a main caravan route and in a 
very fruitful valley, provided with abundant springs, it prob- 
ably gained its reputation as a place of commercial importance 
in very ancient times. 

In the valley about Hebron is a peculiar chalk formation in 
which, through the centuries, have been carved many intricate 
caves and passageways. The Cave of Machpelah, located at 
Hebron, has been hewn out of one of these chalklike walls. 
Hebron is also known, in some of the Bible narratives, by 
the name “Mamre.” 


Beersheba [2, 8]: 

The water supply was a determining factor in the choice 
of location for a pastoral tribe. If the wells in a chosen lo- 
cality failed or if their possession was contested by hostile 
tribes, it was a comparatively simple matter to “pack their 
tents, like the Arabs, and silently steal away.” Though the 
patriarchal family regarded Hebron as their home, especially 
after the purchase of the Cave of Machpelah, they were at 
various times located in the vicinity of Beersheba. Right on 
the edge of the desert, but plentifully supplied with wells—its 
very name means “springs of water’—Beersheba was the last 
opportunity for travelers on the caravan routes to secure sup- 
plies before the hard tramp across the desert to Egypt, so that 
it early became a trading-post. 

It was during the periods of the Conquest and of Judges 
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that the expression “From Dan to Beersheba” became a cur- 
rent phrase to suggest the extreme limits from north to south. 

Other places in the same general location as Beersheba—for 
instance, Beer-lahai-roi and Gerar—are named in some of the 
patriarchal stories, but, as the same conditions of migration 
due to water supply applied to them, it has become customary 
not to burden the student with their names but to let Beer- 
sheba represent all of that life on the edge of the desert. 

A modern town, Bir-es-Seba, has developed about the ruins 
which have accumulated through the centuries in the vicinity 
of Beersheba, and it is a place of considerable commercial 
distinction. 


Bethlehem [2, 6, 7, 13]: 

Bethlehem, a place of so many sacred memories, has had 
a continuous existence from the days of the Patriarchs until 
the present time. It is now a busy town of about ten thou- 
sand people, mostly Mohammedans, but its chief interest to 
tourists is its association with Rachel, Ruth, David, and Jesus. 
The townfolk point out, for a suitable consideration, any 
number of shrines and holy places and historic spots which 
they claim to be authentic. However, whether these are the 
exact places or not, the hills and the pastures are the same now 
as they were three thousand years ago and more, and the 
Bible student may picture for himself all of the old loved 
stories in just their proper setting. 


Sinai Peninsula, Mount Sinai or Mount Horeb [3, 4, 8]: 
There is no more impressive setting for any of the dramatic 
events of the Bible story than is furnished by the Sinai 
Peninsula. This point of land, less than a hundred miles from 
north to south and about a hundred at its greatest width, is 
rough and rugged. The rocks, vivid in their colorings, are 
tumbled into fantastic shapes, forming many strange caves 
and caverns. There is little to support even the most meager 
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desert life and the silence is impressive unless a sudden moun- 
tain storm rises, when the thunder reverberates and the light- 
ning flashes give a weird light; then the whole scene becomes 
awe-inspiring. 

Several peaks contest for the honor of having been the 
original Mount Sinai, and many of them might meet the re- 
quirements. A Christian convent, built as early as 300 A. p., 
claims that it is located on the real Mount Sinai. At another 
point a Christian sect has set up a huge cross, marking it as 
located at the exact spot where Moses read the Ten Command- 
ments. 

The name “Mount Horeb,” used in some of the narratives, 
refers to the same place as Mount Sinai, which is the term 
used by another group of writers. 


Abarim, Mount Nebo [4], Pisgah: 

These words are apparently used interchangeably and some- 
times cause confusion. Abarim is the mountain range, Nebo 
the mountain, and Pisgah a peak on Mount Nebo. Mount 
Nebo has been very satisfactorily identified with the Mount 
Neba of the present day, as its location, topography, the 
view from it, and traditions concerning it are all in harmony 
with the Bible record. A study of a map of Palestine and an 
estimate of distances shows what a wonderful view would be 
obtained from it. 

The entire region about Mount Neba abounds in caves. It 
is in some one of these that Jewish traditions assert Jeremiah 
concealed the Ark of the Covenant where he carried it for 
safekeeping during the siege that resulted in the fall of Jeru- 
salem, 


Jericho [5, 8, 13]: 

Jericho apparently passed out of history when its “walls 
fell down” and it was left a barren waste, but it entered again 
when Ahab, king of Israel, dared to defy the curse pro- 
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nounced by Joshua against any man who should rebuild it. 
From Ahab’s time until the present day Jericho has had a 
continuous though troubled existence, having been in the zone 
of various wars throughout the centuries. Located below the 
sea-level, in the deep valley of the Jordan, Jericho has a cli- 
mate that is hot and oppressive and so far from desirable that 
it would seem no one could be induced to live there, but vine- 
yards and olive orchards thrive in the fertile soil and warm, 
moist air, and the site is on the main line of travel, so there 
has always been a somewhat numerous though indolent popu- 
lation. 

Apparently, Jericho thrived under Ahab’s plans for its re- 
storation. It was for a school of the prophets located there 
that Elisha sweetened the bitter waters, and the “springs of 
Elisha” are pointed out to tourists by the townfolk now living 
near the traditional site. 

A journey to-day over the old road which still connects 
Jerusalem and Jericho impresses one with the accuracy of the 
word-picture of the dangerous, robber-infested Jericho road, 
in the story of the good Samaritan. 


Jerusalem [7, 8, 9; 11,,12,°13, 142 


Although the name is mentioned in earlier narratives, Jeru- 
salem did not really enter into the Bible story until it was 
captured from the Jebusites by David and selected as his 
capital city. Just who the Jebusites were or what conditions 
prevailed in the vicinity of Jerusalem during the earlier periods 
is lost in obscurity. Jerusalem occupies a strategic military 
position and could be easily held against the assaults of 
enemies, especially with the ancient methods of warfare. - 

A striking illustration is sometimes used to aid the student 
in picturing the general configuration of the city and in real- 
izing its difficult approach. It has been likened to the human 
fist, the knuckles suggesting the hills of the city, the knuckle 
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of the fore-finger the site of the Temple and the line from 
elbow to wrist as the only easy pathway of approach. 

Models, either purchased or homemade, pictures, and stereo- 
graph views help to make vivid the mental impression of Jeru- 
salem. This is perhaps of greater value in studying the 
dramatic events in the life of Christ, but a knowledge of the 
city—of its watercourses, its pools for conserving the water 
supply, its walls, its Temple site, its environs, its entire pic- 
turesque setting—serves to link Old Testament history with 
the New, and enriches the entire Bible story. 


Mount Carmel [8]: 


Mount Carmel figures prominently only as the stage-setting 
in the dramatic test of Baal in the story of Elijah, though there 
are other incidents mentioned in connection with it. It is a 
promontory on the rocky Mediterranean coast and is striking 
and impressive in its configuration. Parts of it are wooded, 
but other parts are of such a rock formation as to suggest 
natural altars. Probably for this reason it had ‘been regarded 
as a place of sanctity and was naturally the site chosen for 
Elijah’s contest with the priests of Baal. 

A monastery occupies the traditional site of the contest, and 
the mountain has given its name to the Carmelite order of 
monks. 
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A CONDENSED OUTLINE OF PLACES AND 
INCIDENTS 


This outline gives a list of the places in the Bible narrative 
and a brief mention of incidents transpiring in them. Not 
every place mentioned in the Bible narrative is included but 
only the ones necessary to show the progress of the story. 
The outline is given in as condensed a form as possible, so 
as to furnish a rapid survey of both places and incidents. 
(The numbers preceding the places correspond with the num- 
bers on the accompanying maps. ) 


I. PERIOD OF ORIGINS 

There is no map study required for this period, but it 
interests the pupils to tell them of places about which traditions 
have clustered, even though none of the places can be identified. 
The Hebrews always pictured the Garden of Eden as in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. In a town at the 
foot of Mount Ararat, the natives point out the exact spot on 
which Noah’s Ark landed, and they will sell to the tourist, if 
he chooses to buy, choice bits of gopher wood, which, they 
solemnly assure him, were preserved by their very own 
ancestors from the actual wreck of the ark found on this very 
spot! The ruin of the ancient structure associated with the 
story of the Tower of Babel is found near Babylon. 


2. PATRIARCHS 
1. Ur of the Chaldees: 


Early home of Abraham, from which his father, Terah, 
migrated. 
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2. Haran: 

Where Terah settled. Nahor, brother of Abraham, re- 
mained here after Terah’s death, but Abraham continued the 
migration as head of the family. 


3. Shechem: 


Abraham’s first stopping place in Canaan. He erected the 
first altar to Jehovah in the new land. Received God’s 
promises. 


4. Bethel: 

Abraham’s next stopping-place. Again erected an altar. 
Bee Gy pe: 

Abraham journeyed into Egypt because of famine. 
4. Bethel: 


Returned from sojourn in Egypt. From hills about Bethel, 
Abraham and Lot surveyed the land and made their choice of 
homes, Lot going to the east and Abraham to the south. 


6. Hebron: 
Selected by Abraham as his home, where he spent the 
greater part of his life. 


7. Beersheba: 
Part of the time a home of Abraham, because of a water 
shortage at Hebron. 


6. Hebron: 

Abraham returned to Hebron to purchase a burial place 
for Sarah. Cave of Machpelah, which he bought, became the 
first property owned in the new land. 


7. Beersheba: 
Abraham returned there after Sarah’s death and burial and 
lived with Isaac. 
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Rebekah was brought from Haran to Beersheba to be the 
wife of Isaac. 

Abraham was buried in the Cave of Machpelah, but Isaac 
continued to make his home in the south. 

Boyhood home of Jacob. The place from which he set out 
on his journey to Haran. 


4. Bethel: 

Jacob stopped for his first night’s rest on his journey to 
Haran. 

Scene of Jacob’s dream. 


2. Haran: 

Home of Laban, uncle of Jacob (his mother’s brother). 
Jacob journeyed to Haran, probably by way of Shechem, 
crossing the Jordan at the ford of the Brook Jabbok. 

Jacob remained at Haran about twenty years. 

Married Leah and Rachel. 

Served his uncle, Laban. 


8. Penuel (or Peniel): 

(Site has never been identified but a location on the Brook 
Jabbok is given on maps as meeting the requirenents of the 
Bible story.) 

Place of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel when his name 
was changed to Israel. 

Place of the meeting with Esau. 


3. Shechem: 


Jacob remained here for a time on his homeward journey. 

Purchased a “parcel of land.” 

Tradition dates “Jacob’s Well” from the time of this 
sojourn. 


9. Bethlehem: 


Rachel died on the journey and was buried at Bethlehem. 
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6. Hebron: 

On his return home, Jacob found Isaac living at Hebron. 
Isaac died shortly after and was buried by his two sons, Jacob 
and Esau, in the Cave of Machpelah. 

Leah was later buried in the Cave of Machpelah. 

Hebron ‘became the home of Jacob and was the place where 
he was living when his son, Joseph, became the dominant 
figure in the story. Joseph was born in Haran and had made 
the journey with his father. 


3. Shechem: 

Joseph’s brothers were supposed to be feeding their flocks 
at Shechem when Joseph was sent to them. On his arrival 
he found they had gone to Dothan. 


10. Dothan: 

A place on the main highway from Damascus to Egypt 
where Joseph found his brothers and where they sold him into 
slavery. 


5. Egypt: 
Where Joseph was taken and sold to Potiphar. 


12. Goshen: 

Region in Egypt given by Pharaoh to Jacob and his family 
for their home. Jacob died and was taken back for burial 
in the Cave of Machpelah, his family returning to Egypt. 


3. THE OPPRESSION 
12. Goshen: 
Land occupied by Israelites, the descendants of Jacob, 
where they were oppressed into slavery. 


13. Midian: 
Region occupied by Midianites, descendants of Abraham, 
where Moses spent the years of his exile. 
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14. Sinai Peninsula: 

Territory crossed by Moses on his flight to Midian and 
where he cared for his flocks when he lived as a shepherd 
during his exile. Mount Sinai or Mount Horeb, the scene 
of his call to the leadership of his people, is on this peninsula. 


4. THE WANDERING 


1. Goshen: 

Land from which Hebrews fled when they escaped from 
slavery in Egypt. 

Ramses, or Raamses, and Succoth are named as assembling 
points for the flight. 


2. Sinat Peninsula: 

Scene of the wandering in the Wilderness during the early 
part of the period. 

About three months was spent before reaching Mount Sinai. 


3. Mount Sinai: 
Site of the camp of Israel for about a year and a half. The 
most important events of the wandering occurred here. 
The Ten Commandments. 
The Golden Calf. 
The Tabernacle. 


4. Kadesh-barnea: 

Place from which spies were sent to investigate the “Prom- 
ised Land.” The adverse report brought back explained the 
greater part of the forty years’ wandering. 


5. Edom: 


Land possessed by the descendants of Esau and around 
which the Israelites were obliged to journey, permission hav- 
ing been refused for them to go through. 
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6. Moab: 


Land through which Israel journeyed after going around 
Edom. They were forced to fight their way through part of 
the territory, and some of it came into their possession. 


7. Mount Nebo: 

In Abarim range of mountains. From a peak, Pisgah, on 
this mountain, Moses viewed the Promised Land. He died 
there in the mountain, but “no man knoweth his sepulcher to 
this day.” 
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5. [THE CONQUEST 
1. Shittim: 
Last camp of Israel before entering Promised Land. 


2. Jordan River: 
Actual crossing of the river regarded as an event of su- 


preme national importance. 
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3. Gilgal: 
First camp in new land. Joshua’s first military head- 
quarters. 


4. Jericho: 
First conquest in the Promised Land. 
Sa UR 
Place of minor importance, but capture of it important 


because of its strategic location. Captured by a clever piece 
of trickery. 


6. Gibeon: 


Locality from which Gibeonites came. 

Scene of the battle where Joshua quoted the war poetry, 
from the book of Jasher. 

Gibeon is located on the Aijalon River. 


7. Mount Gerizim, 
8. Mount Ebal, 


9. Shechem: 

Scene of the first great religious gathering in the new land. 

Situated between the two mountains, Shechem offered a 
natural amphitheater for the gathering, and during the sery- 
ice the hosts assembled on the slope of Mount Gerizim re- 
sponded “Amen” to the reading of the “Blessings,” and the 
hosts on Mount Ebal to the reading of the “Curses.” Mount 
Gerizim is called the Mount of Blessing and Mount Ebal the 
Mount of Curses even to the present day by the Samaritans 
now living in the vicinity. 

Joshua’s farewell address delivered at Shechem. 

The body of Joseph, carried in a coffin all through the 
Wandering in the Wilderness, was buried at Shechem. 
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10. Shiloh: 

Site chosen for the setting up of the Tabernacle, the terri- 
tory around Shechem being too rough and hilly for the pur- 
pose. 

Tribes gathered at Shiloh for the allotment of land. 


11. Judah: 
Location of Judah determined by Caleb’s choice of Hebron. 


12. Ephraim: 

Location of Ephraim important because it became the 
dominant tribe in the kingdom of Israel later in the history. 
Shechem was in the territory allotted to Ephraim. 

Joshua was of the tribe of Ephraim and was buried within 
its territory. 


14. Dan, 


15. Beersheba: 

These places marked the northern and southern limits of 
the territory conquered by Joshua, and the phrase “from Dan 
to Beersheba’ came into use. 


1. THE JUDGES 


1. Mount Tabor: 

The tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali gathered at Mount 
Tabor to prepare for resistance against Sisera. Issachar, 
Benjamin, and Ephraim gave aid, but other tribes were re- 
proached for failure to come to their assistance. 


2. River Kishon: 
Scene of the battle against the Canaanites where the hosts 


of Sisera were drowned. 
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3. Valley of Jezreel: 

Home of Gideon and the place where the Israelites gathered 
for the battle against the Midianites. 
4. Ammon: 

Land of the Ammonite tribe against whom Jephthah waged 
war. The cause of the war was attributed to conditions de- 
veloping when Israel journeyed through that same territory 
three hundred years before. 

5. Philistia: 

Land of the Philistine tribe, associated with several of the 
Samson stories. 

6. Gaza: 

One of the well-known Philistine cities mentioned in some 
of the Samson stories. 

Places mentioned in the story of Ruth: 
7. Moab—early home of Ruth. 


8. Bethlehem—Naomi’s old home to which she returned from 
a sojourn in Moab. The home of Ruth and Boaz. 


7. PERIOD OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

1. Ramah: 

Birthplace of Samuel and his home during the later years 
of his life. 
2. Shiloh: 

Site of the Tabernacle or House of the Lord, where Samuel 
lived during his boyhood. 
3. Ashdod: 

One of the chief cities of the Philistines to which the Ark 
was taken when it was captured. 
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water-color, so as to emphasize the comparison of the boun- 
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Period 6. The Judges 
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4. Kuriath-jearim: 

Where the Ark was taken when recovered by the Israelites 
and kept in a private home until David took it to Jerusalem. 
5. Gibeah: 

Birthplace and home town of Saul. His capital city and 
base of his military operations. 

6. Mizpah: 

One of the cities in the “circuit” visited by Samuel during 
his career as Judge. Place where Saul was first acknowledged 
as king by a part of the people. 

7. Gilgal: 

Another of the places in Samuel’s circuit and place where 

Saul was finally acclaimed king of all Israel. 


8. Michmash: 
Scene of Jonathan’s great victory over the Philistines. 


g. Bethlehem: 
Birthplace and boyhood home of David. 


10. Nob: 

Religious center after Shiloh was destroyed in the war 
with the Philistines. 

Place where David procured the “showbread” from the 
priest when he fled, a fugitive from Saul. 


11. Mount Gilboa: 
Where Jonathan fell in battle and Saul killed himself 
rather than to be taken prisoner. 


12. Hebron: 
David’s headquarters and capital city until his conquest 
of Jerusalem. 
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13. Jerusalem: 

Captured by David from the Jebusites, and Ses by him 
and established as the capital city. 

Neighboring countries to show boundaries and places of 
war or conquest during this period: 


Philistia. Edom. 
Syria. Arabian Desert. 
Moab. 


8. PERIOD OF THE Two KINGDOMS 


1. Judah: 


Territory allotted to Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon (which, 
through the centuries, had been gradually absorbed by the 
other two tribes) became the territory of the Kingdom of 
Judah and took its name from the dominant tribe. 


2. Israel: 


Territory belonging to the rest of the tribes became the 
new kingdom of Israel and took for itself the name formerly 
applied to the entire kingdom. Ephraim was the dominant 
tribe of these “Ten Tribes” and the name was often used in 
place of “Israel.” 


3. Jerusalem: 
The capital city of the new kingdom of Judah. 


4. Shechem: 


Old religious center of the Israelites where Rehoboam went 
to be crowned, and where the dissension that led to the division 
of the kingdom occurred. Shechem was within the boundaries 
of the new kingdom, in the territory allotted to Ephraim, and 
became the temporary capital of Israel. 


5. Samaria: 


Built and established as the capital city of Israel by Omri. 
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6. Dan, 


7. Bethel: 
The two cities on the north and south boundaries of the 


new kingdom where Jeroboam set up the golden calves so as 
to establish them as centers of worship for his subjects. 


8. Jezreel: 

Chosen by Ahab as a city for his wife, Jezebel, and adorned 
by him with many buildings and with the king’s palace and 
gardens. 


Places studied in connection with the life of Elijah: 
5. Samaria—where Elijah first appeared before Ahab. 


9g. Brook Cherith—where Elijah fled to escape the wrath of 
Ahab. 


10. Zarephthah, in Sidon—refuge of Elijah when driven by 
the drouth away from Brook Cherith. 


11. Mount Carmel—scene of Elijah’s challenge to the priests 
of Baal. 


8. Jezrcel—Elijah appeared before Ahab, following the rain- 
storm, but was obliged to flee to escape the wrath of Jezebel. 


12. Beersheba—first resting place of Elijah on his flight to 
Mount Horeb. 


13. Mount Horeb (Mount Sinai)—retreat of Elijah when a 
fugitive, when he sought shelter in a cave. On his return 
trip to Israel, he chose Elisha as his companion and suc- 
cessor. 


8. Jezreel—sudden appearance of Elijah before Ahab to 
denounce him for the murder of Naboth and the theft of his 
garden. 
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5. Samaria—appearance before King Ahaziah. 
7. Bethel—farewell meeting with the “prophets.” 


14. Jericho—“sons of prophets’ accompanied Elijah and 
Elisha as far as Jericho on the farewell journey. 


15. Jordan River—crossed by Elijah and Elisha, and the 
“translation of Elijah” occurred on the other side of the 
river. 


b 6é 


Places in Elisha’s “circuit”: 


7. Bethel, 
16, Gtlgal, Stories or incidents about Elisha are reported 
17. Dothan, as taking place in these different cities. 


18. Shunem: 


Other countries studied in connection with the history of 
this period: 


19. Moab—territory taken from Moab by Omri, recovered by 
Mesha, king of Moab, from Ahab, but tribute paid to Israel. 
War with Jehoram, king of Israel, during the career of 
Elisha, concerning this tribute. 


Syria, capital city, Damascus— 
A. Naaman, captain of the army of the Syrian king, came 
to Elisha to be healed. 
Syria besieged Samaria, and captured some of Israel’s terri- 
tory. 
(Syria was conquered by Assyria, and this opened the 
way for Assyria to have easier access to Israel.) 


Assyria, capital city, Nineveh— 
B. Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, laid siege to Samaria, 
and the conquest was completed and the Ten Tribes taken 
into captivity by Sargon, his son. 
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9g. Kincpom oF JupAH 
1. Jerusalem: 


All of the events within the kingdom took place in Jeru- 
salem. : 


B. Assyria; capital city, Nineveh: 

The defeat of Sennacherib ended the threat of Assyrian 
conquest. Assyria was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar and 
became a part of the Babylonian Empire. 


C. Babylonia or Chaldea; capital city, Babylon: 
Judah was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, Jerusalem laid 
waste, and the Jews taken into captivity into Babylonia. 


10. THE Captivity 


C. Babylonia: 
The Jews remained subject to the king of Babylonia until 
that country was subjugated by Persia. 


D. Persia; capital city, Susa, or Shushan: 

With the conquest of Babylonia, the Jews became subject 
to Persia and were scattered over all parts of the Persian 
Empire. 

11. THE RESTORATION 


D. Persia: 
Cyrus, king of Persia, gave permission to all Jews who so 
desired to return to Jerusalem. 


1. Jerusalem: 

The first return to Jerusalem was under Zerubbabel. The 
work of restoring the homes and the walls of the city was 
begun and the chief undertaking was the building of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple. All the events centered about Jerusalem, 
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which was subject to Persia, and the name “Kingdom of 
Judah” was not restored. 


2. Samaria: 

The inhabitants of Samaria—descendants of people who 
had been established in the land when the Ten Tribes were 
taken into captivity—seriously interfered with the work of 
restoring Jerusalem. 


River Ahava: 

A stream in Babylonia, running to the Euphrates from the 
vicinity of a settlement of the same name. The exact loca- 
tion is not known, but a place in northern Babylonia is usually 
indicated. It is of interest in picturing the dramatic journey 
of Ezra and his little band of Jews as they returned to Jeru- 
salem. 


Susa, or Shushan, in Persia and Jerusalem: 

These are the two places connected with the story of 
Nehemiah and a study of the map shows the length of the 
journey he took to aid in the restoration of Jerusalem. 





DIRECTIONS FOR UsING THE SERIES OF Maps 


Cut out Map No. 1 on the straight outline, using it for a 
foundation map. Cut out the other maps on the dotted lines 
and apply them, one over the other, hinging at the left hand 
margin. Use small strips of gummed tape for hinges. 

Map No. 1 shows the countries and capital cities for: 

Period 8 

1. Jerusalem, capital of Judah. 

2. Samaria, capital of Israel. 

3. Damascus, capital of Syria. 

Period 9 

Map No. 2 shows the encroachment of Assyria and the 
blotting out of the capitals, Samaria and Damascus. 

1. Jerusalem, capital of Judah. 

4. Nineveh, capital of Assyria. 

Period 10 

Map No. 3 shows the encroachment of Babylonia and the 
blotting out of the capital city, Jerusalem. 

5. Babylon, capital of Babylonia. 

Periods 10 and 11 

Map No. 4 shows the encroachment of Persia and _ thie 
blotting out of the capital city, Babylon. 

6. Susa, or Shushan, capital of Persia. 
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OUTLINE OF THE PROPHETS 


This outline is added to the text only for reference. 
Prophecy offers material sufficient, in both extent and impor- 
tance, for a separate course of study. A knowledge of the 
history of the Old Testament is essential for an adequate un- 
derstanding of the work of the prophets and an understanding 
of the prophets supplements and enriches a knowledge of the 
history. Both are necessary for an appreciation of Judaism 
and for a comprehension of the Jewish world in which Jesus 
lived and taught. 

The word “prophet” literally means ‘one who speaks for 
another,’ and the prophets were men who “spoke for God.” 
The great prophets of the earlier part of the history left no 
writings. They were men of action and left their impress 
because of their religious leadership. They had two distinct 
tasks. The first was to inspire the nation to finer ideals and 
to a more complete devotion and obedience to Jehovah. In 
this work Moses and Samuel are outstanding examples. The 
other task was to drive out degrading forms of worship and 
to this work Elijah devoted himself. 
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The following outline classifies the literary prophets. 


Period Prophet Date Ruler 
8 Amos about 
The herdsman prophet of 750 B.C. Uzziah in Judah. 
Tekoa; lived in Judah; proph- - Jeroboam II, Israel. 
esied against Israel. 
} HOosEA about Jeroboam II, Israel. 
Lived in Israel; wove personal 750-735 B. C. 


domestic tragedy into writ- 


ings. 
8 IsarAH 740-701 B.C. -Uzziah, Judah. 
Greatest of the earlier proph- Hezekiah, Judah. 


ets; was of noble birth; had 
great influence as a states- 


man. 
9 Mica about Hezekiah, Judah. 
A peasant. In contrast to 720 B.C. 


Isaiah, the courtier, he saw 
the problems of the day from 
the standpoint of a poor man. 


g ZEPHANIAH 639-608 B. Cc. Josiah, Judah. 
Probably a prince in the line 
of David. 

g NaHwuM about Josiah, Judah. 
Nothing is known about him. 624 B.C. 

Q JEREMIAH 726-586 B. Cc. Josiah and remain- 
Greatest of the later prophets ing kings of Judah. 
of Judah; member of a priestly 
family. 

9 HABAKKUK about Jehoiachin, Judah. 
Nothing is known about him. 600 B. C. 

10 EZEKIEL 592-570 B. c. Nebuchadnezzar, 
A priest taken into captivity king of Babylon. 
shortly before Fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Dominant figure and 
greatest religious leader of 
the Captivity. 

tr HaGGat 520 B.C. Zerubbabel, gov- 
Nothing is known of him. ernor of Judah. 

Darius I, king of 
Persia. 

11 ZECHARIAH 520 B.C. Zerubbabel, Darius 
Member of priestly family, Te 
evidently had personal knowl- 
edge of conditions of the Cap- 
tivity. 

tr. MAvacui about Nehemiah, gov- 
The word ‘‘Malachi,”’ mean- 460 B.C. ernor. 
ing ‘‘my messenger,” is title of Artaxerxes II, king. 


the book. Author unknown. 
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Period Prophet Date Ruler 


Ii SEcoND JIsaAIAH, sometimes between 
called Great Unknown. 540-450 B.c.? 
(Some authorities give 
Deutero-Isaiah and _ Trito- 
Isaiah.) 

OBADIAH 
Nothing is xnown about the 
author, and the date is un- 
certain excepting that it is 
later than the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Some authorities sug- 
gest about 570 B. Cc. as a 
probable date, while others 
suggest a very much later 
time. 

JONAH 
The author and the date of 
writing are unknown. Jonah, 
the character in the book, 
was a prophet of Israel about 
800 B.C. 

JOEL 
The author unknown. Date 
a matter of discussion, but it 
was probably very late, some 
authorities suggesting 350 
B. C. as approximate. * 

12. Daniet is classified as a “‘major 
prophet” in the outlines for 
memorizing the books of the 
Bible in most of the High- 
School Credit syllabi, and in 
similar lists. Nearly all au- 
thorities now classify the 
book itself, not as prophecy, 
but as apocalyptic literature. 
The accepted date for its 
composition is 168 B. Cc. 


CHARACTER OF THE WRITINGS 


Amos. Denounced Israel for the sins and luxuries of the 
rich, and for the oppressions of the poor. Foresaw the im- 
pending doom of Israel and of neighboring nations. Book 
marked for its splendid oratory, keen logic, and fine rhetoric. 
A book especially applicable to national sins of extrava- 
gance in other periods of history. 
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Hosea. Reproached Israel for her failure in love and loyalty 
to Jehovah. Taught-of God’s yearning love and of his for- 
giveness if Israel would repent. A particularly lofty con- 
ception of God for the time in which Hosea wrote, as the 
wrath of Jehovah rather than his love was the keynote of 
most of the writings. 


IsaraAH. Author of Isaiah 1-39. Writings especially bril- 
liant and forceful. Looked forward to a new Israel, more 
loyal and more devoted to Jehovah. Pictured the hope of 
Israel to be in “the remnant” who should survive. 


MicauH. Book very short but varied in subject matter. Lofty 
in thought and language, comparable in many ways to 
Isaiah. Contains some of the Messianic prophecies and a 
most perfect definition of religion. 


ZEPHANIAH. A very short book, describing the “Day of the 
Lord,” not only as it affects Judah but also the neighbor- 
ing and corrupt nations. Classified as the “doom form” 
of prophecy. 


Nauum. Description of the siege of Nineveh, written in the 
form of poetry. Forceful, picturesque, and prophetic. A 
message of encouragement to his people. 


JEREMIAH. Saw the impending doom and downfall of his 
nation. Prophecies interwoven with personal experiences. 
Prophet himself not of a gloomy disposition, but prophecies 
sad as he saw one disaster after another overwhelm Judah. 
Failed to influence his own generation, but no prophet had 
greater influence in shaping later religious thought. 


Hapakkuk. Pictured the “Doom of the Chaldeans.” Part 
of writing poetry, adapted to the characteristic Hebrew 
antiphonal singing for the Temple service. 


Ezextet. Had confidence Jews would return to Jerusalem, 
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and devoted himself to preserving the worship of Jehovah 
and to preparing for a better and finer Israel when the 
time of restoration should come. Much of his writing 
filled with symbols difficult for us to understand. Some 
of his writing is beautiful both in thought and in language. 


Hacear. A short, forceful prosaic book, urging the com- 
pletion of Zerubbabel’s Temple. Saw the immediate suc- 
cess of his work as few prophets were permitted to do. 


ZECHARIAH. Zechariah author of chapters 1-8. Remainder 
of book evidently a much later contribution. The book is 
filled with symbols, after the manner of Ezekiel. The 
“vision form” of prophecy. Shared with Haggai in urging 
the completion of the Temple. Promised great glory to 
Judah in the success of her great mission. Contributed 
some Messianic prophecy. 


Matacui.- A peculiarly written book, made up of a series 
of questions and answers, developing, in logical manner, 
the proof of the need of a great prophet to draw his peo- 
ple back to Jehovah. 


Seconp IsarAH. Author of Isaiah 40-66. The most re- 
markable contribution to the prophetic literature. Covers 
a range of subject matter, but, in general pictures the mis- 
sion and future glory of Israel. Presents a sublime con- 
ception of Jehovah. 


OxsapIAH. Disaster pronounced upon Edom. Full of bitter- 
ness because of the old feud between the two peoples, and 
because Edom rejoiced over the fall of Jerusalem. The 
shortest book in the Old Testament. 


Jonan. A story in prophetic form, teaching that the God 
of Israel is also the God of the Gentiles, a lofty and sur- 
prising teaching for the time in which the book was written. 
The great missionary book of the Old Testament. 
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Jorr. A sermon, based on a locust plague as a theme, and 
developing the thought of the “coming of the day of the 
Lord.” 


DanteEL. The first part of the book, chapters 1-6, relates 
stories concerning Daniel and his friends who were cap- 
tives in Babylon. The rest of the book gives a sweeping 
survey of the history down to the year 168 B. c., veiling 
the statements in symbolic language so as to mystify enemies 
into whose hands it might fall, but at the same time giving 
encouragement to the Jews. 
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The Sabbath. A day of solemn rest, its purpose and estab- 
lishment explained in the story of the creation. 


The Passover. A feast of unleavened bread, observed yearly, 
in remembrance of the Exodus. The most important and 
the oldest known celebration of the Jews. 


Feast of Pentecost. Fifty days after the Passover, in celebra- 
tion of the spring harvest. 


Feast of Trumpets. The Jewish New Year, celebrated in 
October. 


Day of Atonement. A sacred fast day of sorrow for sin, 
observed seven days after the New Year celebration, in 
October. This is the most impressive, solemn, and dramatic 
day in the entire Jewish year. 


Feast of Tabernacles. A week of joyous celebration, spent 
out of doors, when the people live in booths in memory of 
the wandering in the Wilderness. These booths are little 
tentlike shelters built up of branches of trees. Their use 
has given to the celebration the name “Feast of Booths.” 


The Sabbatical Year. Every seventh year the land had rest. 
The explanation was given that it was Jehovah’s land and 
therefore must keep the Sabbath. There are no records 
to indicate that the year was ever strictly observed, but the 
principles of rest and of redemption were taught as an 
ideal. They are of importance in understanding both the 
writings of Isaiah and some of the teachings of Jesus. 


The Year of Jubilee. A season of rejoicing, every fifty years. 
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Feast of Chanukah. Celebrated during the latter part of 
December, an annual season of rejoicing because of the re- 
opening of the Temple by Judas Maccabeeus, after the 
desecration by Antiochus. The ceremonies continue for 
eight days, and candle-lighting and exchange of gifts are 
a part of the home celebration. 


Feast of Purim. Celebrated in March, in commemoration 
of the deliverance of the Jews in Persia. The book of 
Esther is read as a part of the synagogue service. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OTHER NATIONS TO ISRAEL 


Canaanites, descendants of Ham, brother of Shem. 

Philistines, descendants of Japheth, ‘brother of Shem. 

Moabites, descendants of Lot, nephew of Abraham. 

Ammonites, descendants of Lot, nephew of Abraham. 

Ishmaelites, descendants of Ishmael, son of Abraham and 
Hagar. 

Midianites, descendants of Midian, son of Abraham and 
Keturah. 

Edomites, descendants of Esau, brother of Jacob. 


A LitTLe REFERENCE TABLE 


The Tabernacle, or “Tent of Meeting,” was a portable struc- 
ture first set up at Mount Sinai during the wandering in 
the Wilderness. It was transported from camp to camp, and 
was finally set up during the Period of the Conquest at 
Shiloh. It was probably destroyed in war with the Phil- 


istines. 


The Tent of Meeting was established by David in Jerusalem 
after he had captured the city from the Jebusites and made 
it his capital. It was regarded as a temporary center of 


worship until the dream of a magnificent Temple could 
be realized. 
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Solomon’s Temple was built about 1000 B. c. on a rocky 
promontory of about six acres in extent in Jerusalem, now 
known as the Temple area or the Dome of the Rock. This 
Temple was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 Bz. c. 


Zerubbabel’s Temple was begun in 535 B. c. and finally com- 
pleted in 515 B. c. It was a very humble structure in com- 
parison with Solomon’s Temple but was erected on the 
same site. 


Herod’s Temple, begun in 25 B. C., was a magnificent struc- 
ture replacing Zerubbabel’s Temple which had been seri- 
ously damaged during the years of the Syrian invasion. 
This Temple was not yet completed but was in use during. 
Jesus’ time. It was finished a few years later and was de- 
stroyed by Titus in the siege of Jerusalem. The seven- 
branched golden candlestick and other treasured ornaments 
of the Temple were carried to Rome and adorned the Tri- 
umphal Arch of Titus. 


The Mosque of Omar was erected by the Mohammedans on 
the old Temple site and the outside wall contains some very 
ancient stones that are said to be left from the old founda- 
tions of Solomon’s Temple. As the Mohammedans never 
permitted a Jew to step within the walls of the Mosque, it 
became a custom of the Jews, as they passed the building, 
to lean against these old stones and wail audibly, in true 
Oriental fashion, as they lamented the departed glories of 
Israel. Because of this custom this wall is known as the 
“Tews’ Wailing Place.” 


The Ark of the Covenant was the most sacred possession of 
the Hebrews. It was first placed in the Holy of Holies in 
the Tabernacle, and was finally taken as a spoil of war, by 
the Philistines. They sent it home, in quite dramatic 
fashion, during the time of Samuel, and, as there was no 
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place for it, it was cared for in a private home. David 
brought it with great rejoicing to occupy the place pre- 
pared for it in the Tent of Meeting, and the Holy of Holies 
was especially designed for it in the Temple. It was lost 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem and there has been 
no further trace of it, though various legends clustered 
around its disappearance. There was a Holy of Holies in 
both Zerubbabel’s and Herod’s Temples, but it was left 
vacant. The curtain hanging in front of the Holy of Holies 
was called the “Veil of the Temple.” 
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PHRASES AND QUOTATIONS FROM THE BIBLE 


These phrases and quotations were selected as a representa- 
tive list of the ones most frequently found in literary refer- 
ences and in current use. This furnishes an excellent plan for 
review at the close of a period or of a term of study. The 
student is not asked to memorize them, but merely to explain 
their meaning or their Biblical source. This much knowl- 
edge of them is almost essential to an intelligent understand- 
ing of either classic or modern literature. 


I. PERIOD OF ORIGINS 


Tree of Life. Gen. 2. 9. 

Tree of Knowledge of good and evil. Gen. 2. 9. 

Flaming sword. Gen. 3. 24. 

My brother’s keeper. Gen. 4. 9. 

The mark of Cain. Gen. 4. 15. 

The dove and the olive leaf. Gen. 8. 

The rainbow of promise. Gen. 9. 13. 

Confusion of tongues. Gen. II. 7. 

In the beginning. Gen. I. I. 

Let there be light, and there was light. Gen. I. 3. 

And God saw that it was good. Gen. I. 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 
257031: 

Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return. Gen. 3. 19. 

My punishment is greater than I can bear. Gen. 4. 13. 

While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease. Gen. 8. 22. 
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2. PATRIARCHS 


Pillar of ‘salt. Gens 10. 26. 

Mess of pottage. Gen. 25. 34. 

The purchased birthright. Gen. 25. 

The stolen blessing. Gen. 27. 

Mizpeh. Gen. 31. 49. 

Coat of many colors. Gen. 37. 23. 

Seven fat and seven lean kine. Gen. 41. 

I will make of thee a great nation. Gen. 12. 2. - 

Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and thee. Gen. 
etek 

His hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. Gen. 16, 12. 

God will provide himself a lamb for the burnt offering. Gen. 
22. 8. 

The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esatt.- Getta. 27522: 

Behold a ladder set up on the earth, . . . and 
angels ascending and descending. Gen. 28. 12. 

Thou hast changed my wages ten times. Gen. 31. 41. 

The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another. Gen. 31. 49. 

Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel. Gen. 
BO28: 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Gen. 32. 26. 

Bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Gen. 
2S. 


3. THE OPPRESSION 


Bricks without straw. Exod. 5. 7. 
The ark of bulrushes. Exod. 2, 3. 
The burning bush. Exod. 3. 
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The Ten Plagues: . 
River turned to blood. Hail. Exod. 9. 


Exod. 7. Locusts. Exod, to. 
Frogs. Exod. 8. Darkness (phrase, “Egyptian 
ices Exod. 8. darkness”). Exod. tro. 
Flies. Exod. 8. Death of first-born. Exod. 
Murrain of cattle. Exod. 9. re 


Boils. - Exod. 9. 


Aaron’s rod. Exod. 7. 8. 

Passover. < Exod. 12, 12. 

Unleavened bread and bitter herbs. Exod. 12. 34. 

I have been a stranger in a strange land. Exod. 2. 22. 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. Exod. 3. 5. 

Iam that lam. Exod. 3. 14. 

A land flowing with milk and honey. Exod. 3. 8. 

I am the Lord: and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, . . . but by my name JEHOVAH was I 
not known to them. . Exod. 6. 3. 


4. WANDERING 


Fleshpots of Egypt. Exod. 16. 3. 

Manna. Exod. 16. 14-31. 

Smiting the rock. Exod. 17. 6. 

Bitter waters sweetened. Exod. 15. 

Pillar of fire and cloud. Exod. 13. 21. 

Tables of Stone. Exod. 24. 12. 

Golden Calf. Exod. 32. 

Ark of the Covenant. Exod. 25. 10-22. 

Grapes of Eshcol. Num. 13. 23. 

The Promised Land. 

Song of Miriam. Exod. 15. 

This is the land which I sware unto Abraham. Deut. 34. 4. 
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I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not 
go over. Deut. 34. 4. 

His eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated. Deut. 
34- 7: 

No man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this day. Deut. 34. 6. 

There has not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses. 
Deut. 34. I0. 

Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, foot for foot. Exod. 21. 24. 


5. THE Conquest 


Twelve stones out of Jordan. Josh. 4. 3. 

Walls of Jericho. Josh. 6. 

The Mount of Blessings and the Mount of Curses. Josh. 8. 
30-35. 

Hewers of wood, drawers of water. Josh. 9. 23. 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the 
valley of Aijalon. Josh. 10. 12. 

As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. Josh. 24. 15. 

Be strong and of a good courage. Josh. 1. 6. 

I will not fail thee nor forsake thee. Josh I. 5. 

I am going the way of all the earth. Josh. 23. 14. 


6. THE JUDGES 


Deborah’s song. Judg. 5. 
Dew on the fleece. Judg. 6. 37-40. 
Choosing the three hundred. Judg. 7. 6. 
The torches and the pitchers. Judg. 7. 20. 
The stars fought against Sisera. Judg. 5. 20. 
I arose a mother in Israel. Judg. 5. 7. 
Blow the trumpets, break the pitchers. Judg. 7. 20. 
Mourning the daughter of Jephthah. Judg. 11. 34-40. 
From Dan even to Beersheba. Judg. 20. 1. 
The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. Judg. 7. 20. 
Entreat me not to leave thee. Ruth 1. 
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Thy God will be my God, and thy people, my people. Ruth 1. 
Thy daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, is better to thee than 
seven sons. Ruth 4. 15. 


7. Tue Unitep Kincpom 


His mother made him a little coat, and brought it to him from 
year to year. I Sam. 2, 10. 

The child Samuel grew on, and was in favor both with the 
Lord, and also with man. 1 Sam. 2. 26. 

Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth. 1 Sam. 220: 

They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign over them. 1 Sam. 8. 7. 

God save the king. 1 Sam. Io. 24. 

To obey is better than sacrifice. 1 Sam. 15. 22. 

The king’s business requireth haste. 1 Sam. 21. 8. 

The soul of Jonathan was knit to that of David. 1 Sam. 18. 1. 

Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 2 
pam. 1. 26, 

Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son. 
2 Sani. 1o;, 33. 

The sweet psalmist of Israel. 2 Sam. 23. 1. 

Israel dwelt safely, every man under his own vine and fig- 
trees felines 4125. 

Behold, the half was not told me. 1 Kings 10. 7. 


8. THe Two KIncpoMs 


My little finger is thicker than my father’s thigh. 1 Kings 
b2,.10, 

My father hath chastised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions. 1 Kings 12. 11. 

The golden calves of Dan and Bethel. 1 Kings 12. 28, 29. 

He made two calves of gold, and said, “Behold thy gods, O 
israel.” 1 Kings.12. 28. 
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There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to 
my word. I Kings 17. I. 

The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of 
oil fail, 1 Kings 17. 14. 

If the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him. 1 Kings 18. 21. 

Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he is musing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked. 
1 Kings 18. 27. 

A cloud out of the sea, as small as a man’s hand. 1 Kings 18. 


44. 

The wind, the fire, the earthquake, the still small voice. 
Teings 10.5112 

There appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire. 2 Kings 
PSE 

He took up also the mantle of Elijah that fell from him. 
2 SINS 22 313s 

Go and wash in Jordan seven times. 2 Kings 5. Io. 

Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? 2 Kings 5. 12. 
He drives like the driving of Jehu, for he driveth furiously. 

2 Kings 9. 20. 


9g. KincpoM oF JUDAH 


Then flew one of the seraphim, having a live coal from off the 
altar, and touched my lips with it. Isa. 6. 6. 

“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” “Here am I; 
send me.” Isa. 6, 8. 

A remnant shall return. 2 Kings 19. 30, 31. 


10. CAPTIVITY 
The lions’ den. Dan. 6. 
The fiery furnace. Dan. 3. 
The handwriting on the wall. Dan. 5. 
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Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. Dan. 5. 25. 

Thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting. Dan. 
nr 2027: 

Who knoweth whether thou art come into the kingdom for 
such a time as this? Esth. 4. 14. 

I will go in unto the king; and if I perish, I perish. Esth. 4. 
16. 


11. THE RESTORATION 


I was the king’s cupbearer. Neh. 1. 11. 

The people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy 
from the noise of the weeping. Ezra 3. 13. 

So we built the wall, for the people had a mind to work. Neh. 
y Nae sr 

They which builded on the wall, every one with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other hand held 
a weapon. Neh. 4. 18. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM POETRY CONTAINING 
BIBLICAL ALLUSIONS 


This provides a plan for review that is both interesting and 
valuable. This collection contains only a small part of the 
vast number of biblical references found in literature. The 
few poets quoted here have been chosen because the sim- 
plicity of their phrasing makes it easy to understand and to 
explain the source of the allusion and its meaning. Although 
only these few poets are quoted, it is interesting to note that 
their references to the Bible are typical of a much greater 
number that have been studied. Allusions to the Period of 
Origins are as the “sands of the seashore for number’ and 
references to the Patriarchal ages are almost as numerous. 
But the further one progresses in the history, the less fre- 
quent grow the allusions, until in the very late and most im- 
portant parts of the history, they are rare indeed. Perhaps 
this helps us understand why later Hebrew history is so little 
known. It at least emphasizes the fact that it is little known, 
even though it is vastly more essential to the understanding 
of the life and teachings of Jesus and the founding of his 
church. 


1. PERIOD OF ORIGINS 


Every nation that shall lift again Gen. 4515. 
Its hand against a brother, on its fore- 
head 
Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain. 
—Longfellow, “The Arsenal.” 
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As Eve heard the songs in Eden. 
—Lowell, “The Captive.” 


Then all day long in Paradise he walked, 

And in the cool of evening with God he 
talked. 

—Van Dyke, “God of the Open Air.’ 


The doom, which to the guilty pair 

Without the walls of Eden came, 

Transforming sinless ease to care 

And rugged toil, no more shall bear the 
burden 

Of old crime or mark of primal shame. 

A blessing now—a curse no more— 

Since He whose name we breathe with 
awe, 

The coarse mechanic vesture wore, 

A poor man, toiling with the poor, 

In labor, as in love, fulfilling the same 
law. 

—IlWMttier, “Dedication to the Songs of 

Labor.” 


He cancels the curse of Eden and brings 
them a blessing instead. 

Blessed are they that labor, for Jesus 
partakes of their bread. 
—Van Dyke, “Toiling of Felix.’? 


Joyful the heart, that when the clouds 
roll by, 

Looks up to see the rainbow in the sky. 

—Van Dyke, “God of the Open Air.”? 





Gen. 3. 8. 


Gen. 3. 19. 


Gei-3; 19. 


Gen. 9. 13-16. 


1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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For God thought light before He spoke Gen 
the word. 

That darkness understood not though it 
heard. 

—Van Dyke, “Stars and the Soil.’’* 


Thoughts, which like the deluge Gen. 


wanderer, 
Find no place of rest. 
—Whuttier, “To as 





Dust and noise and hot confusion Gen. 


Made a Babel of the spot. 
—Van Dyke, “Toiling of Felix.’’? 


Oh, beautiful that rainbow span Gen 
Painting its holy symbol light upon the 
passing storm. 
—lWhittier, “The Exiles.” 


Let me beg, Mr. President, leave to pro- Gen. 


pose 

A sentiment, treading on nobody’s toes, 

And give, with such ale as with pump 
handles we brew, 

Their memory, who saved us from all 
talking Hebrew, 

For in Scripture, they come in just after 
the Flood. 

I give you the men but for whom, as I 
guess, sir, 

Modern languages ne’er could have had 
a professor— 





At ee 


8. 9. 


11.0: 


. 9. 13-16. 


*Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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The Builders of Babel, to whose zeal the 
lungs 
Of the children of men owe confusion of 
tongues. ‘ 
—Lowell, “At the Commencement 
Dinner, Harvard, 1866.” 


Never since our earth became one sea, 

Which rolling o’er the palaces of the 
proud, 

And all but those who knew the living 
God, 

Fight that were left to make a purer 
world. < 

—Tennyson, “Aylmer’s Field.” 


And set a crueller mark than Cain’s on 
him. 
—Tennyson, “Happy.” 


Since old Adam’s hopeless eyes 
Backward searched for Paradise, 
And, instead, the flame-blade saw 
Of inexorable Law. 

—Tennyson, “St. Michael.” 


The garden of her soul still keepeth she 
An Eden, where a snake did never enter. 
—Lowell, “Irene.” 


It came out in that famous bark 
That brought our sires intrepid, 
Capacious as another ark 
For furniture decrepit. 
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For, as that saved of bird and beast 
A pair for propagation, 
So has the seed of these increased 
And furnished half the nation. 
—Lowell, “An Interview With Miles 
Standish.” 


While, unnoticed, Thou, 
Walking Thy Garden still, communest 
with men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 
—Lowell, ““The Cathedral.” 


And bright as Noah saw it, yet 

For you the arching rainbow glows, 

A sight in Paradise denied 

To unfallen Adam and his bride. 

—Lowell, “Ode Celebrating of Opening 
of Boston’s Water Works System.” 


For him, no Tree of Knowledge is for- 
bid, 
Or sweeter if forbid. 
—Lowell, “The Cathedral.” 


Did Jubal, or whoever taught the girls 
thrumming, 

Make the Patriarchs deaf at a dollar an 
hour ? 
—Lowell, “In the Half-way House.” 


Though tempted much, her woman’s 
nature clings 
To its first pure beliefs and with sad eyes 
Looks backward o’er the gates of Para- 
dise.—Lowell, “Legend of Brittany.” 
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Not for this was common clay taken 
from the common earth, 

Molded by God, and tempered with the 
tears of angels 

To the perfect shape of man. 
—Tennyson, “The Palace of Art.” 


Gen, 7: 


From yon blue heavens above us bent, Gen. 2. 15. 


The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
—Tennyson, “Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere.” 


Till a clamor grew 
As we a new world Babel, woman-built 
And worse confounded. 
—Tennyson, “The Princess.” 


Each hand lusting for all that is not 
its own; 
And the lust of gain in the spirit of 
Cain. 
—Tennyson, “Maud.” 


And never yet, since in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the roses blew. 
—Tennyson, “Idyls of the King.” 


But o’er her eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden 
green 
Before the useful trouble of the rain. 
—Tennyson, “Idyls of the King.” 
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Or when the cowled and = dusky- 
sandalled Eve, 

In mourning weeds, from out the 
western gate departs. 

—Longfellow, “The Spirit of Poetry.” 


Thereupon answered the Captain, em- 
barrassed and culling his phrases: 
“°Tis not good for man to be alone, 

say the Scriptures.” 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish.” 


More like the beautiful rivers that 
watered the Garden of Eden, 
More like the Euphrates through deserts 
of Havilah flowing. 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish.” 


That grasps at the fruitage forbidden, 
The golden pomegranates of Eden. 
—Longfellow, “Sandalphon.” 


They found Ser Federigo at his toil, 
Like banished Adam, delving in the soil; 
And when he looked and these fair 
women spied, 
The garden suddenly was glorified ; 
His long-lost Eden was restored again, 
And the strange river winding through 
the plain 
No longer was the Arno to his eyes, 
But the Euphrates watering Paradise! 
—Longfellow, “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” 
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I cannot bring my troubled mind 
To wish well to that Adam, our first 
parent, 
Who by his sin lost Paradise for us 
And brought such ills upon us. 
—Longfellow, “Michael Angelo.” 


When man’s first incense rose above the 
plain, 

Of earth’s two altars, one was built by 
Cain. —Holmes, “Urania.” 


A successive title long and dark, 
Drawn from the moldy rolls of Noah’s 
ark. 
—Dryden, “Absalom and Achitophel.” 


2. PATRIARCHS 


Seated, like Abraham, at eventide, be- 
neath the oaks of Mamre. 
—Longfellow, “Eliot’s Oak.” 


The ladder of light, that, crowded with 
angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen as he slumbered alone. 
—Longfellow, “Sandalphon.” 


When Abraham offered up his son, 

He clave the wood wherewith it might 
be done. 

—Longfellow, “Tales of a Wayside 


Inn.” 


Like the celestial ladder, seen by Jacob 
in his dream. 
—Longfellow, “A Gleam of Sunshine.” 
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Like a picture it seemed of the primitive Gen. 24. 
pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, re- 
calling Rebecca and Isaac. 

—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 


Standish.” 
What persecution, merciless and blind, Gen. 21. 14. 
Drove o’er the sea—that desert 
desolate— 


These Hagars and Ishmaels of mankind. 
—Longfellow, “The Jewish Cemetery 
at Newport.” 


A heart as rough as Esau’s hand. Gen+ 27523: 
—Tennyson, “Godiva.” 


He does not wear a Joseph’s-coat Gen.-37, 33": 
Of many colors, bright and gay.? 
—Van Dyke, “The Song-sparrow.” 


If to be fat is to be hated, Gen. 41. 19. 
Then Pharaoh’s lean kine are loved. 
— Shakespeare. 


And glad the pilgrim, in the lonely night, Bethel—page 62. 
For whom the hills of Haran, tier on 
tier, 
Built up a secret stairway to the height 
Where stars, like angel eyes, were 
shining clear,? 
—Van Dyke, “God of the Open Air.” 
1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Like the Patriarch’s angel, 
Hold it fast until it gives its blessing. 
—Wittier. 


In our good drove, so sleek and fair, 
No bones of leanness rattle. 
No tottering hide-bound ghosts are there 
Of Pharaoh’s evil cattle. 
—Whittier, “The Drovers.” 


Sees, in its treadmill’s fruitless jog, 
A heavenward Jacob’s ladder. 
—Lowell, “Fragments.” 


Remember, One, a Judge of righteous 
men, : 
Swore to spare Sodom if she held but 


ten. ; 
—Holmes, “Urania.” 


Like that strange angel, which of old, 
Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel, 
Past Jabbok brook, the livelong night. 
—Tennyson, “The Tribute.” 


Let us be thankful, when, as I do here, 
We can read Bethel on a pile of stones, 
And, seeing where God has been, trust in 


Him. —Lowell, “The Cathedral.” 


Wrestled the trees of the forest, as 
Jacob of old with the angel. 
—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 
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The trumpet-flower and the grapevine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the 
ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels, 
ascending, descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds that 
flitted from blossom to blossom. 

—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 


Over them wander the scattered tribes 
of Ishmael’s children, 
Staining the desert with blood. 
—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 
When into Egypt from the Patriarch’s 
sight 
His favorite son they bore. 
—Longfellow, “Sands of the Desert in 
an Hour-glass.” 


Not in tenderness wanting, yet rough are 
the rhymes of the poet; 
Though it be Jacob’s voice, Esau’s, alas! 
are the hands. 
—Longfellow, “Elegiac Verse.” 


That like the sheaf of Joseph stands up- 
right, 
While all the others bend and bow to it. 


—Longfellow, “Michael Angelo.” 
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For Jacob warn’t a suckemstance to Jeff 
at financierin’ ; 
He never thought of borryin’ from Esau, 
then confiscating all his debts. 
—Lowell, “Biglow Papers.” 


With that deep voice which from the Gen. 22. 11, 12. 
skies 
Forbade the Patriarch’s sacrifice, 
God’s angel cries, “FORBEAR!” 
—Wuttier, “Human Sacrifice.” 


’Tis said that in the Holy Land Gen 25.1 
The angels of the place have blessed | 
The pilgrim’s bed of desert sand, 
Like Jacob’s stone of rest. 
—Whittter, “Lines Accompanying 
Manuscript.” 


Opens a door in heaven; Gen. 28. 12. 
From skies of glass 
A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 
And o’er the mountain walls 
Young angels pass. 
—Tennyson, “Early Spring.” 


3. THE OPPRESSION 


And the staff upon which he leaned Num. 17. 5-8. 
Blossomed like the rod of Aaron. 
—Longfellow, “The Children’s Cru- 


sade.” 
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Yet it is plain to me now, that the hand 
of the Lord 

Is leading me out of the land of dark- 
ness, out of the bondage of error, 

Through the sea that shall lift the walls 
of its waters around me, 

Hiding me, cutting me off from the cruel 
thoughts that pursue me. 

—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 

Standish.” 


The long mysterious Exodus of Death. 
—Longfellow, “The Jewish Cemetery 
at Newport.” 


When, upon the Red Sea coast, 

Perished Pharaoh and his host. 

—Longfellow, “The Slave Singing at 
Midnight.” 


In Thy time, O Lord of Hosts, 
Stretch abroad that Hand to save, 

Which of old on Egypt’s coast 
Smote apart the Red Sea wave. 

—Whuittier, “The Familist’s Hymn.” 


Pure thoughts and sweet, like flowers 
unfold, 

And precious memories round it cling, 
Even as the Prophet’s rod of old 

In beauty blossoming : 
And buds of feeling, pure and good, 
Spring from its cold unconscious wood. 

—Whittier, “The Relic.” 
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And not unlike that mystic rod, 
Of old stretched o’er the Egyptian 
wave, 
Which opened, in the strength of God, 
A pathway for the slave. 
—Whittier, “The Relic.’ 


Not always as the burning bush 

To Midian’s shepherd seer, 

Not always thus, with outward sign, 
The call of God is given. 

—Whittier, “Call of the Christian.” 


Farther and farther back we push 
From Moses and the burning bush. 
—Lowell, “Heartsease and Rue.” 


Surely God a pathway would unfold 
Through this Red Sea for faithful 
hearts, as once he did of old. 
—Lowell, “The Hamburg Fire.” 


Through this Red Sea our God hath 
made a pathway safe to shore. 
Our Promised Land stands full in sight. 
Shout, now, as ne’er before! 
—Lowell, “The Hamburg Fire.” 


Dark-browed sophist, come not near. 
All this place is holy ground. 
—Tennyson, “The Poet’s Mind.” 


Out from the land of bondage ’tis 
decreed our slaves shall go, 
And signs to us are offered, as erst to 
Pharaoh. 
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Exod. 3. 2-4. 


Exod. 14. 22. 


Exod. 14. 29. 


Exod. 3. 5. 


Exod. 7-12. 
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If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel’s 
of yore, 
Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, 
whose surges are of gore. 
—Lowell “The Capture of Fugitive 
Slaves,” 1845. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God; 
And only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
The rest sit round it and pluck black- 
berries. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, “Aurora 
Leigh.” 


No need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God. 
—Lowell, “Threnodia.” 


Some poor stick, requesting, like 
Aaron’s, to bud 
Into eloquence, pathos, or wit. 
—Lowell, “At the Commencement Din- 
ner, Harvard, 1866.” 


Oh! rouse ye, ere the storm comes 
forth— 

The gathered wrath of God and 
man— 


Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth 
When hail and fire above it ran. 
—Whittier, “Our Countrymen in 
Chains.” 
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Num. 17. 8. 


Exod. 9. 22-25. 
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We hold them slight; they mind us of Exod. 1-14. 


the time 
When we made bricks in Egypt. 
—Tennyson, “The Princess.” 


Hot and red on his lips still burned the 
flush of the fever, 


Exod. 


As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood 


had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the 
sign and pass over. 
—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and 
bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread; 
Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the 
air 
Scattered it as they sped. 
—Longfellow, “Sand of the Desert in 
an Hour-glass.”’ 


All their lives long, with unleavened 
bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears. 
—Longfellow, “The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport.” 


And the preacher’s pulpit of oakwood 

Budded once more anew, as aforetime 
the rod before Aaron. 

—Longfellow, “Children of the Lord’s 


Supper.” 
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Exod. 
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Exod. 


Num. 
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14. 
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And hence, one master passion in the Exod. 7. 12. 
breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows all the 


rest. 
—Pope, “Essay on Man.” 


4. THE WANDERING 


Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds, Bxod2t6s a2: 
With manna of celestial words. 
—Longfellow, “Sermon of St. Francis 
of Assisi.” 
The glimmering vapors veiled the light Exod. 34. 29-35. 
of his face, 
Like the Prophet descending from 
aia —Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 
Gleaming on purple grapes, 
Wid and sweet as the clusters that grew 
in the valley of Eshcol. 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


If thou hast wanderings in the wilder- Exod. 24. 16. 
ness, 
And findest not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is 


pees. —Lowell, “Bibliolatres.” 


Oh, not to those whom Thou hast led Exod. 14. 19-20. 
As with the cloud and fire before, 
But unto Thee, in fear and dread, 
Be praise and glory evermore. 
—Whuittier, “Lines, Emancipation Cele- 
bration in Boston.” 
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Speak through him words of power and Exod. 20. 18. 
fear, 
As through the prophet bards of old, 
And let a scornful people hear 
Once more, Thy Sinai-thunders rolled. 
—Whuittier, “Lines to a Young Clergy- 
man.” 


He honored Moses, but when gain he 
planned 
Had his own notions of the Promised 
Land. 
—Lowell, “Fitz Adam’s Story.” 


In vain we call old notions fudge Exod.20, 15. 
And bend our conscience to our deal- 
ing. 
The Ten Commandments. will not 
budge, 


And stealing still continues stealing. 
—Lowell, “International Copyright.” 


He who bends, Exod. 10, 15-10. 
Intent on manna still, and mortal ends. 
—Lowell, “Bibliolatres.”’ 


Oh, Land of Promise! From what Deut. 34. 1. 
Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful 
bowers? 
—Lowell, “To the Future.” 
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That grace 


Exod 16: 


Would drop from His o’er-brimming Exod. 17. 6. 


love, 
As manna on my wilderness, 
If I would pray—that God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and 
thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 
Would issue tears of penitence. 
—Tennyson, “Supposed Confessions.” 


May Pharaoh’s darkness, folds as dense 
as those 
Which hid the Holiest from the people’s 
eyes 
Ere the great death, shroud this great 
sin, 
—Tennyson, “Aylmer’s Field.” 


Long-armed vines with grapes of Eshcol 
hugeness. 
—Tennyson, “Tiresias.” 


When Moses on the mountain’s brow 
Had met the Eternal face to face, 
While anxious Israel stood below, 
Wondering and trembling at its base. 
—Tennyson, “The Deity.” 


And on, far on, to Canaan’s plain, 
Led the Israelitish crowd 
With a pillar and a cloud. 
—Tennyson, “Fall of Jerusalem.” 
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Manna is dropped you twice a day 
From some kind heaven not far away. 
—Lowell, “Oracle of the Goldfishes.” 


And to each, in his mercy, God hath 
allowed 
His several pillar of fire and cloud. 
—Lowell, “Ambrose.” 


*Tis not the grapes of Canaan that 
repay, 

But the high faith that failed not by 
the way. 

—Lowell, “Harvard Commemoration, 


1865.” 


Men who their hands with prayer and 
blessing lay 
On Israel’s Ark of light! 
—Whittier, “Voices of Freedom.” 


But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud. 
—Tennyson, “In Memoriam.” 


Law is holy; but not your law, ye who 
keep the tablets whole 

While ye dash the Law to pieces, 
shatter it in life and soul; 

Bearing up the Ark is lightsome, golden 
Apis hid within, 

While we Levites share the offerings, 
richer by the people’s sin. 

—Lowell, “Anti-Apis.” 
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Num. 9. 
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Num. 13. 30. 
Num. 14. 6-8. 


Exod. 32. 


Exod. 32. 109. 
Num. 4. 5, 15. 
Num. 18. 24. 
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Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 
—Lowell, “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


Jes’ lovin’ the people is Canaan in view, Exod. 16. 3. 
But it’s Canaan paid quarterly to have 

“em love you; 
It’s a blessin’ that’s breaking out always 

in fresh spots; 
It’s a-follerin’ Moses ’thout losin’ the 

flesh-pots. 

—Lowell, “Biglow Papers.” 


How save the Ark Num. 4. 5. 
Or Holy of holies, unprofaned a day 
From his unscrupulous curiosity. 
—Lowell, “The Cathedral.” 


The Lighthouse lifts its massive Num. 9. 
masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, a cloud by 
day. 
—Longfellow, “The Lighthouse.” 


Forth from the curtain of clouds, from Exod. 26. 36-38. 
the tent of purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in Exod. 28. 32-34. 
garments resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of Exod. 30. 17, 18. 
light, on his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe the golden 
bells and the pomegranates. 
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Blessing the world he came, and the bars 
of vapor beneath him 
Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the 
sea at his feet was the laver! 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and Exod. 32.10. 
brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial- 


place, 

Seem like the tablets of Law, thrown 
down 

And broken by Moses at the mountain’s 
base. 


—Longfellow, “The Jewish Cemetery 
at Newport.” 


Fell like the dew of the morning, like Exod. 16. 
manna on those in the desert. 
—Longfellow, “Children of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 


Still shall the fiery pillar’s ray Num. 9. 
Across the pathway shine, 

To light the Chosen Tribe 
That sought this western Palestine. 
—Holmes, “The Pilgrim’s Vision.” 


When Sinai’s summit was Jehovah’s Exod. 19. 3. 
throne, . 
The chosen Prophet knew his voice 
alone. 
—RHolmes, “Astraea.” 
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When Israel, of the Lord beloved, Exod? 14,24, 25 
Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
—Scott, “Ivanhoe.” 


5. [THE CONQUEST 


That earth should stand at gaze, Joshs1o0si2.413. 
Like Joshua’s sun, at Aijalon. 
—Tennyson, “Locksley Hall.” 


Hewing wood and drawing water, Gibeonites. 
splitting stones and cleaving sod, Josh. 9. 23. 
All the dusty ranks of labor in the regi- 
ment of God.} 
—Van Dyke, “Toiling of Felix. 


In Freedom’s darkest hour, there seemed Josh. 6. 20. 
to spring 
Unconquerable walls for her defense, 
Not trembling like those battlements of 
stone 
That fell when Joshua’s horn was 
blown.’ 
—Van Dyke, “The Builders.” 


I am not Joshua. I cannot say, josh, 10, 12; 
“Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, on Aijalon!” 
—Longfellow, “Judas Maccabeus.” 


‘Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Still to earnest souls, the sun 

Rests on towered Gibeon, 

And the moon of Aijalon 

Lights the battle-ground of life. 
—Whittier, “Bridal of Pennacook.”’ 


Men cannot travel now, 
From Dan to Beersheba, 
Upon a simple vow. 
—Lowell, “Fragments.” 


We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s milk and 
honey, 

But ’twas they won it, sword in hand. 

—Lowell, “Harvard Commemoration, 


1865.” 


And lay thy shoulder to the wheel 
And climb the Mount of Blessing. 
—Tennyson, “Tiresias.” 


Just such a blast as shook old Jericho’s 
walls. 
—Lowell, “Biglow Papers.” 


6. THE JupGEs 


There is a poor blind Samson in this 
land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in 
bonds of steel. 
—Longfellow, “The Warning.” 
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Judg. 20. 1. 


Num) 13.27; 


Gerizim is called 
Mount of Blessing 
from the service 
recorded in Joshua 


8.33; 34; 


Josh. 6, 20. 


Judg. 16. 19—21. 
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Stand, like Ruth, amid the golden corn. 
—Longfellow, “Flowers.” 


Simple and brief was the wedding, 

As that of Ruth and of Boaz. 

—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


Where Memory wanders, like 
gleaning Ruth; 
And as the sheaves of wheat and barley 
wavered in the eye of Boaz 
As the maiden’s glow went by. 
—Lowell, “Indian Summer Reverie.” 


Where the long billows of the wheat- 
field’s tide 

Flows to the sky across the prairie wide, 

A sweeter vision than the castled Rhine, 

Kindly with thoughts of Ruth and 
Bible days benign. 

—Lowell, “Ode for the Fourth of July, 

1876.” 


When that flow of music left the lips 
Of her that died to save her father’s 
vow. 
The daughter of that warrior Gileadite, 
A maiden pure; as when she went along 
From Mizpeh’s towered gate, with wel- 
come light, 
With timbrel and with song. 
—Tennyson, “A Dream of Fair 
Women.” 
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Ruth 411-13: 


Ruth 2. 3-5. 


Ruth. 


Judg. 12. 34-40. 
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Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along Judg. 5. 21. 
While the Canaanite strove with Je- 
hovah in vain, 
And the torrent grew dark with the 
blood of the slain. 
—Whuittier, “Palestine.” 


O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a Judg. 12. 34. 
treasure hadst thou! 
One fair daughter whom thou didst love, 
and only one. 
—Shakespeare, “Hamlet.” 


No father now, the tyrant vassal of a Judg. 12. 30, 31. 
tyrant vice! 
The godless Jephthah vows his child 
to one cast of the dice. 
—Tennyson, “Tiresias.” 


The self-same song that found a path Ruth. 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when 

sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

—Keats, “Ode to a Nightingale.” 


7. THE Unitep Kincpom 


The birds, who make sweet music for us 1 Sam. 16, 14-21. 
all, 

In our dark hours as David did for Saul. 

—Longfellow, “Birds of  Killing- 


worth.” 
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But had I brought 1 Kings 9. 26-28. 
From Solomon’s now-recovered Ophir, 
all 
The gold that Solomon’s navies carried 
home, 
Would that have gilded me? 
—Tennyson, “Columbus.” 


How is thy royal seat, whereon ieSam) tore: 
Sate, in days of yore, 1 Kings 9. 26-28. 
Lowly Jesse’s godlike son, 
And the strength of Solomon, 
In those rich and happy times 
When the ships from Tarshish bore 
Incense, and from Ophir’s land, 
With silken sail and cedar oar 
Wafting to Judza’s strand 
All the wealth of foreign climes— 
How is thy royal seat o’erthrown! 
—Tennyson, “Fall of Jerusalem.” 


Then within him there thundered a 2 Sam. 12. 
voice, like the voice of the Prophet : 
“Tt hath displeased the Lord!”—and 
he thought of David’s transgres- 
sion, Bathsheba’s beautiful face, 
and his friend in the front of the 
battle. 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


I cannot watch o’er you, aS Rizpah 2 Sam. 21. 
watched, 
In sackcloth, o’er the seven sons of Saul. 
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I cannot mourn as she mourned the dead, 
From the beginning of barley-harvest 
Until the autumn rains, and suffered 
not 
The birds of air to rest on them by day 
Nor the wild beasts by night. 
—Longfellow, “Judas Maccabzus.” 


Can that be thy son, in the battle’s loud 1 Sam. 1 Fan dO, 
din, 

Preaching brotherly love and then driv- 
ing it in 

To the brain of the tough old Goliath of 
sin 

With the smoothest of pebbles from 
Castalay’s spring 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with 
a sling? 

—Lowell, “Fable for Critics.” 


The Puritan’s shown in it, tough to the 1 Sam. 15. 
core, 
Such as prayed, smiting Agag. 
—Lowell, “Fable for Critics.” 


Their hours into each other flit I Kings 4. 25. 
Like the leaf-shadows of the vine 
And fig-tree under which they sit. 
—Lowell, “Ode to Happiness.” 


Is it so far from thee 25am. 18.133. 
Thou canst no longer see, 
In the Chamber over the Gate, 


That old man desolate, 
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Weeping and wailing sore 
For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers, that bear 
The tidings of despair. 
O Absalom, my son! 
—Longfellow, “The Chamber Over the 
Gate.” 


Braves of the tribe were these, and 1 Sam. 17. 4. 
brothers, gigantic in stature, 
Huge as Goliath of Gath or the terrible Num. 21. 32. 
Og, king of Bashan. 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


In their real forms appeared I Sam. 28. 
The warlocks weird, 
Awful as the Witch of Endor. 
—Longfellow, “Skerry of Shrieks,” 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


Yea, music is the Prophets’ art: I Sam. 16. 
Among the gifts that God hath sent. 
One of the most magnificent! 
The passions that disturb the soul 
Are quelled by its divine control, 
As the Evil Spirit fled from Saul 
And his distemper was allayed 
When David took his harp and played. 
—Longfellow, “Martin Luther.” 
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Giants they seemed in the midst, or the 2 Sam. 23.0. 
mighty men of King David; 
Giants in heart they were, who believed 
in God and the Bible— 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of 
Midianites and Philistines. 
—Longfellow, “Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” 


Thou from a throne I Sam. 20. 19. 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the 
dark 
Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and 


mark, 
—Tennyson, “To J. M. K.” 


No—I would not tell, I Kings Io. 1. 
No, not to answer, madam, all those 
hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon. 
—Tennyson, “The Princess.” 


8. THe Two Kincpoms 


Not always as the whirlwind’s rush 2 Kings 19. ITI. 
On Horeb’s mount of fear; Exod:.3; 2: 
Not always as the burning bush 
To Midian’s shepherd seer ; 
Not always thus, with outward sign, 
The call of God is given. 


—Whittier, “Call of the Christian.” 
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Life’s great things, like the Syrian lord, 
Our souls can do and dare, 

But, oh, we shrink from Jordan’s side, 
From waters which alone can save, 

And murmur for Abana’s banks 

Or Pharpar’s brighter wave. 
—Whittier, “Cypress Tree of Ceylon.” 


And their souls with devotion translated, 
Rose, on the ardor of prayer, like 
Elijah ascending to heaven. 
—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 


Many lepers there were in the time of 
Elisha, 

Yet none of them was 
Naaman the Syrian. 

—Longfellow, “The Divine Tragedy.” 


cleansed save 


Nor did Israel escape the infection, 
When their borrowed gold composed 
the calf in Sinai; 
And the rebel king doubled that sin in 
Bethel and in Dan. 
—Milton. 


Yon little cloud of purple gray and gold 

The falling mantle of the prophet seems. 

—Longfellow, “A Summer Day by the 
edie 


Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute 
Baal 
—Tennyson, “Aylmer’s Field.” 
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Like as Elijah in heaven, when he cast 
from off him his mantle. 
—Longfellow, “Children of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 


As I remember, I heard once of a 
prophet 

Who saw a little cloud arise from the 
sea 

Like a man’s hand and soon the heavens 
were black 

With clouds and rain. 
—Longfellow, “Judas Maccabzus.” 


A still small voice spake unto me. 
—Tennyson, “The Two Voices.” 


He is a merciful God! God’s voice was 
not in the earthquake, 
Not in the fire, nor in the storm, but it 
was in the whispering breezes. 
—Longfeliow, “Children of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 


O Tyre! in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats, 
And the Israelites that sell 
Thy lilies and lions of brass 
Look up as they see her pass, 
And murmur, “Jezebel!” 


—Longfellow, “Helen of Tyre.” 
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In the courts of princes, 2 Kings 2. 23. 
He was a byword, and in streets of 2 Kings 2. 23. 
towns 
Was mocked by children, like the 
Hebrew prophet, 
Himself a prophet. I too know the cry, 
“Go up, thou bald head!” from a genera- 
tion 
Wanting in reverence. | 
—Longfellow, “Michael Angelo.” 


9g. THE KincpoM oF JUDAH 


Warning and dread appeal shall come, isa--o. 
Like those which Israel heard from him, 
The Prophet of the Cherubim. 

—Whittier, “Voices of Freedom.” 


Nor shall thy lips be touched with liv- Isa. 6. 
ing fire 
Who blowest old altar coals with sole 
desire 
To weld anew the spirit’s broken chains. 
—Lowell, “Bibliolatres.” 


But some day the live coal behind the Isa. 6. 
thought, 
From the shrine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought 
Bursts up in flame. 
—Lowell, “Harvard Commemoration, 
1865.” 
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Ay, there’s a glorious remnant yet, Isa se lOs-21) 
Whose lips are wet at Freedom’s Jer. 31. 6, 7. 
fountains, 
The coming of whose welcome feet isan 5257 


Is beautiful upon the mountains. 
—Wiuttier, “Voices of Freedom.” 


Forever on life’s dial-plate 2 Kings 20. 10, IT. 
The shade is backward cast. 
—Whittier, “The Knight of St. John.” 


10. THE Captivity 


For He who cooled the furnace around Dan. 3. 
the faithful three, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, shall set 
his handmaid free. 
—Whittier, “Cassandra.” 


The airy hand confusion wrought, Dan. 5. 
Wrote, ‘““Mene, mene,” and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought. 

—Tennyson, “The Palace of Art.” 


Like cups that lit Belshazzar’s feast. Dan. 5. 
—Lowell, “St. Michael.” 


I no difference can see Esth. 8. 
Between “Accursed Haman be!” and 
“Blest be Mordecai!’ 
—Longfellow, “Golden Legend.” 


A Daniel come to judgment, yea, a Dan. 6. 
Daniel! | 
—Shakespeare, “Merchant of Venice.” 
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With characters inscribed thereon, Dan. 5. 
As fearful in the despot’s hall 
As to the pomp of Babylon 
The fire-sign on the palace wall! 
—Whittier. 


Save when a blazing comet was seen on Dan. 5. 
the walls of that temple, 
As if a hand had appeared and written 
upon them, “Upharsin.” 
—Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 


At every gate the accursed Mordecai Esth. 4. 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by 
Christian feet. 
—Longfellow, “Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport.” 


11. THE RESTORATION 


Like Nehemiah’s fighting, while he Neh. 4. 
wrought 
The broken walls of Zion, even thy 
song 
Hath a rude martial tone, a blow in 
every thought. 
—Whittier, “To John Pierpont.” 


JoNAH 


The vines of the gourd and the rich 
melon run 
With broad leaves all greenness and 
blossoms all gold, 
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Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet 
once grew, 

While he waited to know that his warn- 
ing was true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud and 
listened in vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red 
fire-rain. 

—Whittier, “The Pumpkin.” 


It growed an’ growed like Jonah’s 
gourd. 
—Lowell, “Biglow Papers.” 


And thus a noble scheme 
Grew up from seed we two long since 
had sown; 
In us true growth, in her a Jonah’s 
gourd, 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun. 
—Tennyson, “The Princess.” 


“The wages of sin is death,” and there 
I began to weep, 
“T am the Jonah; the crew should cast 
me into the deep.” 
—Tennyson, “The Wreck.” 


ENTIRE PorMs 
For reference or class reading. 
Period 4. “Burial of Moses.” Mrs. Alexander. 
Period 6. “The Warning.” Longfellow (in the study of 


Samson). 
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Period 7. “Saul.” Browning. 

Period 8. “Naboth’s Vineyard” (from New England Trag- 
edies). Longfellow. 

Period 8. “The House of Rimmon.” A drama. Van 
Dyke. (Story of Naaman.) 

Period g. “Destruction of Sennacherib’s Army.” Byron. 

Period 10. “Belshazzar’s Feast.” Byron. 

Period 12. “Judas Maccabeeus.” Longfellow. 


PREPARATION FOR TESTS 


“The Condensed Outline and Summary of Test Questions” 
used as a basis for examinations and a sample set of ques- 
tions based on them and actually used in an examination are 
printed by permission of the Topeka High School. They have 
been gradually developed to meet the needs of both the com- 
mittee and the teachers of the city in preparing for examina- 
tions and have now stood the satisfactory test of several 
semesters use. They are presented here with the hope that 
they may prove of value to other High-School Credit classes, 
to classes in week-day schools of religious education and to 
similar groups organized with the thought of finding real 
joy and satisfaction in the study of the Bible. 

In their preparation there has constantly been the thought 
of simplicity, of a range of questions that would offer to the 
student the opportunity to give expression to the knowledge 
he had acquired during the term but without the necessity for 
long or tedious writing. Since they were to be presented to 
groups coming from different denominations, they were kept 
entirely free from any questions calling for interpretation, 
even questions asking for an analysis of character being 
omitted. Moreover, there has always been the desire to offer 
a challenge to the student so that he might feel justified in 
being just as proud of his scholarship in his Bible study as in 
his secular education. 

The Outline and Summary of Test Questions is furnished 
to all the teachers in the city at the beginning of the semester 
so that they may know how to plan their work constructively. 
The chief purpose in developing this plan was that teachers 
might be familiar with the phrasing and with the general 
plans for the examination. Prior to this pupils sometimes 
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hesitated to take the test, feeling that they did not know just 
what to expect, and it was occasionally discovered that ques- 
tions phrased differently than their teachers had presented 
them in the classroom proved puzzling to them. 

Since the students come from churches of different denomi- 
nations all over the city, and since each teacher adds to his 
own presentation of the course the religious teachings of his 
own denomination, this offers a fair plan by which the com- 
mittee may give the tests so as to establish a standard of 
scholarship. It overcomes the usual objections to a general 
examination. Any plan by which each teacher may give his 
own tests in his own school involves almost insurmountable 
problems for a High-School Credit committee at the present 
stage of the development of the work. 


A CONDENSED OUTLINE AND SUMMARY OF 
TEST QUESTIONS 


USED AS A BASIS FOR EXAMINATION 


Ten questions will be given in the test at the close of each 
semester, to be apportioned according to the following plan. 
This introductory section shows the different types of ques- 
tions and gives the exact phrasing to be used in the test. The 
subject matter for each semester is given in the succeeding 
outlines. 

This not only furnishes excellent material for review but 
it gives confidence to the students in knowing that they are 
prepared for the test. No question will be given in the ex- 
amination unless it is included in the outline, and no other 
phrasing will be used. The questions call for comparatively 
brief answers but the committee will endeavor to select them: 
so as to cover as wide a range of the term’s study as is pos- 
sible. This tests fairly the pupil’s knowledge and gives him 
the satisfaction of telling what he has learned. 
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I. Geography. 


(a) 


(b) 
_(c) 





Trace the journey of , locating the im- 
portant places and naming one event or incident 
for each place. 

Locate on the map and give an event or 
events for each of the following places. 
The phrasing is determined by the type of ques- 
tion and will be given in the outline for each 
semester. 





2. A Character Narrative. 
Subject—one of the chief characters. 


Write a sketch of the life of 
your narrative statements about 





, including in 
(A 








selection of the phases of his life to be covered will be 
selected from material in the outline.) 


3. Paragraph Articles. 
Write a paragraph about each of the following per- 
sons or subjects: 


4. Minor Characters. 


(a) 


(b) 


Who were the following persons? 

(The question calls for sentence answers just 
sufficient to satisfactorily identify the char- 
acters. ) 

Explain how each of the following characters was 
associated with (one of the chief char- 
acters ). 

(Any of the chief characters may be included 
in either of these two questions but no other ques- 
tions will be asked about minor characters.) 





5. Outline. 


Give the events of 





in outline form, (A 
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TO. 


Ho 


second selection may be made from “6. ‘Short stories,’ ” 
as a substitute for an outline question. ) 


. Short Story. 





Tell the story of 


. History. 
Name the periods covered in this semester, with just 
a brief comment to indicate the character of each one. 
Or 
Books of the Bible. 
Name, in order, the following books: 
. Phrases or Quotations From the Bible. 


Explain the meaning of the following phrases or 
quotations from the Bible: 


. Literary References. 


Explain the Biblical allusion in the following quota- 
tions from the poets: 
Memory Work. 
Write the memory passage prepared for this term. 
(Note—A plan is now arranged in Topeka whereby 
the memory passage may be written at some other date 
than at the close of the semester, so as to shorten the 
length of the test.) 


First SEMESTER, OLD TESTAMENT 
Periods sie 02..3'a4 


Geography. 
(a) Abraham’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
Hebron. 
The general route of the Wilderness Wander- 
ing. 
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(b) Ur of the Chaldees, Haran, Shechem, Bethel, 
Hebron, Beersheba, Egypt, Goshen, Red Sea, 
Sinai Peninsula, Midian, Mount Sinai, Mount 
Nebo, Moab, Edom. 

(c) Describe the land of Palestine as to general loca- 
tion, approximate size, physical features, and trade 
routes. 


2. Chief Characters. 
Abraham. : 

Migration to Canaan, God’s Promises to Him, 
Separation from Lot, Birth of Isaac, Sacrifice of 
Isaac, Death of Sarah. 

Isaac. 

Birth, Sacrifice, Marriage to Rebekah, His Two 

Sons. 
Jacob. 

Purchased birthright, Stolen Blessing, Flight to 
Haran, Service to Laban, Marriage to Leah and to 
Rachel, Return to Canaan, Name Changed to Israel, 
Migrating With His Family to Egypt. 

Joseph. 

Boyhood, Sold into Slavery, The Interpreter of 
Dreams, a Ruler in Egypt, Bringing Jacob and His 
Family to Egypt. 

Moses. 

Early Life and Training, His Exile and Its Cause, 
His Call to Leadership, His Career as Judge, Law- 
giver and Leader of His People, His Death. 


3. Paragraph Articles. 

Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Hagar and Ishmael, 
Creation, Garden of Eden, ‘The Flood, Tower of Babel, 
Migration of Hebrews to Egypt, Hebrews in Slavery 
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10. 


in Egypt, Passover, Exodus, Ten Commandments, 
Golden Calf, Tabernacle. 


. Minor Characters. 


List given under the division, “Characters,” page 
96. 


s Outline. 


Life of Abraham or Moses. 
Events of the Wilderness Wandering. 


. Short Stories. 


The Birth and Sacrifice of Isaac, Marriage of Isaac, 
The Purchased Birthright and the Stolen Blessing, 
Joseph, the Boy Dreamer, Joseph the Ruler in Egypt, 
The Rescue of the Baby, Moses. 


. Periods 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Five books of the Pentateuch. Twelve books of 
history. 


. Selected from the list under the division, “Phrases and 


Quotations from the Bible, page 149. 


. Selected from “Quotations from Poetry containing Bibli- 


cal Allusions,’ page 156. 


Memory Work. 

The Ten Commandments, using the shortened form. 

Choose one of the following passages for the mem- 
ory work, and discuss the other one in class, so as to 
emphasize its literary value. 

Deuteronomy 6. 4-15, The Shema, memorized by 
every Jewish child. 

Exodus 15. I-10, a specimen of Hebrew oratory. 
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SECOND SEMESTER, OLD TESTAMENT 


Periods 5, 6, 7 
1. Geography. 

(b) Jordan River, Gilgal, Jericho, Gibeon, Shechem, 
Shiloh, Mount Ebal, Mount Gerizim, River 
Kishon (draining the plain of Esdraelon), 
Philistia, Gibeah, Mount Gilboa, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Jerusalem. 

(c) Indicate on the map the extent of the territory 
conquered by Joshua, show the location of the 
land allotted to Judah and to Ephraim, and indi- 
cate the general outline of the boundaries of the 


kingdom as it reached its greatest extent under 
David. 


2. Chief Characters. 
Joshua. 

Leader of Israel, Plan of his campaign, Religious 

guidance of his people. 
Samuel. 

Dedication to Jehovah, his call to service, his posi- 
tion of leadership of the Hebrews, the part he 
played in the establishment of the kingdom, his re- 
jection of Saul, his selection of David, his influence 
over Israel. 

Saul. 

Selection as king, his wars, his breach with Sam- 
uel, his feud with David, his treatment of Jona- 
than, his tragic death. 

David. 

Boyhood, his career in Saul’s court, his life as a 
fugitive, his accession to the throne, his treatment of 
Saul’s family, his great sin and his repentance be- 
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cause of it, his sorrow over Absalom, his conquests 
and achievements as king, his literary work. 
Solomon. 

His accession, his great opportunity and his own 
attitude at the beginning of his reign, the prosperity 
and glory of his kingdom, his moral downfall and 
the disaster it brought to his kingdom. 


3. Paragraph Articles. 

Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Ruth, Jona- 
than, Queen of Sheba, Absalom, Entrance into Canaan, 
Settlement of the Tribes, Religious services on Mount 
Ebal and Mount Gerizim, The rule of the Judges, 
Establishment of the kingdom. 


4. Minor Characters. 
List given under the division, ‘Characters,’ page 
97- 


5. Outlines. 


Life of Samuel. 
Life of David. 


6. Short Stories. 

Ruth, Boyhood of Samuel, the choice of Saul as 
king, Anointing of David, David and Goliath, The 
Temple, telling about its builder and the plans and 
purpose of its construction. 


7. Periods 5, 6, and 7. 


Five books of the Pentateuch, twelve historical books, 
five books of poetry. 


8. Selected from “Phrases and Quotations from the Bible,” 
page 152. 
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9. Selected from “Quotations from Poetry containing Bibli- 
cal Allusions,” page 178. 


10. Memory Work. 

Choose one of the following Psalms for memory 
work, and study the others in class so as to emphasize 
their literary value. 

Psalms 1, 23, 46, 103. 


THIRD SEMESTER, OLD TESTAMENT 
Periods: 8-97 10,and. 11 


I. Geography. 

(a) Journeys of Elijah, based on outline on page 36. 
[Places not listed under (b) need not be accurately 
located. The purpose of the question is to im- 
press the continuity of events in the life of Elijah. ] 

(b) Jerusalem, Shechem, Samaria, Dan, Bethel, 
Jezreel, Mount Carmel, Beersheba. 

Damascus, Syria. 
Nineveh, Assyria. 
Babylon, Babylonia. 
Susa, Persia. 


2. Chief Characters. 
Elijah. 

Appearance before Ahab, the drought, Elijah a 
fugitive, the contest on Mount Carmel, the storm, 
Elijah’s flight to Mount Horeb, the lesson in the 
cave at Mount Horeb, choice of a successor, de- 
nouncement of Ahab for his murder of Naboth, his 
translation. 

Hezekiah. 
The threat of Assyrian conquest, influence of the 
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prophet and statesman Isaiah, destruction of Sen- 
nacherib’s army, his contribution to his kingdom. 
Ezra. 

His return to Jerusalem, his leadership and influ- 
ence as priest and scribe, his association with Nehe- 
miah in various reforms. 

Nehemiah. | 

His position in Artaxerxes’ court, his journey to 
Jerusalem, rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, his 
various reforms. 


3. Paragraph Articles. 


Rehoboam, Jeroboam, Ahab and Jezebel, Elisha, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zerubbabel, Esther, Daniel, Division 
of the kingdom, Setting up the Golden Calves, Fall of 
Samaria, Ten Tribes taken into captivity, Decree of 
Cyrus permitting the return of the Jews, the finding of 
the book of Deuteronomy and the revival under Josiah. 


4. Minor Characters. 


List given under the division, “Characters,” page 
98. 


5. Outlines. 
Life of Elijah. 


6. Stories. 


Contest on Mount Carmel, Naboth’s Vineyard, 
Elisha and the Shunnamite Woman, Healing of 
Naaman, Fall of Jerusalem, Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib’s army, The story of the reform under Josiah, 
Building of Zerubbabel’s Temple, Building of the Walls 
of Jerusalem, Esther, any one of the six stories about 
Daniel. 
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7. Pervods 8, 9, 10, II. 

Five books of the Pentateuch, twelve historical 
books, five books of poetry, five major prophets, twelve 
minor prophets. 

Outline of the periods of Hebrew history beginning 
with the Exodus, and ending with the Restoration. 


8. Selected from “Phrases and Quotations from the Bible,’ 
page 153. 

9. Selected from “Quotations from poetry containing Bibli- 
cal Allusions,” page 185. 


10. Memory Work. 

Choose one of the following passages for memory 
work and discuss the others in class so as to empha- 
size their literary value: 

Job 28. 12-28. 

Proverbs 3. 1-26. 

Isaiah 40, 18-31. 

Isaiah 55. 


A Set oF TEST QUESTIONS FOR THE First TERM, OLD 
TESTAMENT 


Used in the Topeka High School, January, 1924 
Based on the Condensed Outline 


1. Describe the land of Palestine as to general location, size, 
physical features, and trade routes. 
Locate on the map and give one event for each of 
the following places: Shechem, Hebron, Goshen, Red 
Sea, Mount Sinai. 


2. Write a sketch of the life of Moses, including in your 
story statements about his early life and training, his 
exile and its cause, and his call to leadership. 
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3. Write a paragraph about each of the following: Tower of 
Babel, Migration of the Hebrew family to Egypt, Pass- 
over, Golden Calf, Tabernacle. 


4. Who were the following persons?—Noah, Lot, Esau, 
Laban, Sarah, Leah, Rachel, Benjamin, Aaron, Miriam. 


5. Give the events in the life of Abraham in outline form. 
6. Tell the story of the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. 


7. Name the periods of history covered in this semester, with 
just a brief comment to indicate the character of each 
one. 


8. Explain the meaning of the following phrases or quota- 

tions from the Bible: 

“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 

“Thy name shall not be called Jacob, but Israel 
shall be thy name.” 

“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 

“Manna.” 

“No man knoweth his sepulcher to this day.” 


9. Explain the biblical allusion in the following quotations 
from the poets: 
Oh, beautiful that rainbow span 
Painting its holy symbol light upon the passing 
storm. 
—Whittier, “The Exiles.” 


What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 

These Hagars and Ishmaels of mankind. 

—Longfellow, “The Jewish Cemetery at Newport.” 
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And glad the pilgrim, in the lonely night, 
For whom the hills of Haran, tier on tier, 
Built up a secret stairway to the height. 
Where stars, like angel eyes, were shining clear.? 
—Van Dyke, “God of the Open Air.” 


That like the sheaf of Joseph stands upright, 
While all the others bend and bow to it. 
—Longfellow, “Michael Angelo.” 


Long-armed vines, with grapes of Eshcol hugeness. 
—Tennyson, ‘“Tiresias.” 


10. Write the memory passage prepared for this term. 


1 Used by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Books 


Everyday Bible. Edited by Charles M. Sheldon. 


This new edition of the Bible meets a need familiar to every 
teacher of teen-age students. It includes only the portions of 
the Bible usually chosen for reading, the tables of genealogy, 
laws, ritual, and subjects not of interest to the average reader 
heing omitted. The text is the American Revised version, 
and it is presented in the form of narrative or of poetry as is 
customary in the rest of our literature. The index, giving 
the Bible readings, and the topic headings are especially valu- 
able and are adaptable for the assignment of readings. 

The book, attractively bound, moderate in cost, and of a 
compact form convenient for carrying, is an especially desir- 
able volume for a student of the High-School Credit course, 
as it includes all of the narratives usually assigned for study. 
That a copy might be in the possession of every member would 
be a worth-while ideal for every class. Doctor Sheldon has 
made a very real contribution to biblical literature in pre- 
paring an edition of the Bible easily understood and enjoyed 
by the “everyday” reader. 


Modern Reader’s Bible. Moulton. 


This edition presents the entire Bible in the form of modern 
English, the English Revised version having been chosen for 
the text. The Bible chapters and verses are given in the 
margin, making it convenient for reference. 

Doctor Moulton, professor of literary interpretation in the 
University of Chicago, has, through his lecture courses, given 
widespread inspiration to a study and an appreciation of the 
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Bible. Much of the material given on the lecture platform is 
included in his literary introductions and notes which are 
added to his edition of the Bible, thus making it an especially 
valuable possession for the teacher or the advanced student. 


Student's History of the Hebrews. Knott. 

Miss Knott has presented a most delightful and most valu- 
able study of the history of the Hebrews. Because of the 
human-interest touches constantly given to make the Old 
Testament heroes live again, it makes fascinating reading. 
Its careful and orderly presentation of the outstanding facts 
and progress of the history makes it an invaluable reference 
work. There is probably no single volume that will furnish 
more information or real help to either the teacher or the 
student of a High-School Credit course. 


The Bible as Literature. Wood and Grant. 

This volume does for the literary interpretation of the Bible 
what Miss Knott’s volume does for the historical study. It 
presents a readable, scholarly text from which the teacher 
may readily derive information and inspiration which will 
make the presentation of the particular books of the Bible of 
very real interest to the students. 


Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings (the one-volume edition). 

This furnishes a very complete and most widely accepted 
reference volume. It is practically indispensable in the 
teacher’s library and it ought to be available for the use of 
the students. 


The Syrian Christ. Rihbany. 

The author was born in Syria but received his education in 
America, so that he possesses a very rare gift for knowing 
how to interpret Oriental customs and ideas for Occidental 
minds. As the title of the book indicates, it is especially 
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adapted for New Testament study, but it is so rich in helpful 
explanations and in fascinating details of the everyday life in 
Palestine, that it forms a very valuable addition to an Old 
Testament library as well. 


The Influence of the Bible. Tiplady. 

This is a very small volume, but it furnishes real inspiration 
and help to a teacher who is striving to awaken in a teen-age 
group a genuine appreciation and love of the Bible. 


PICTURES 


A very wide range of pictures, moderate in cost and espe- 
cially adapted for class-room and notebook use, may be ob- 
tained from the following publishers: 


G. P. Brown and Co., Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Massachusetts. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Union. Press, 1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A very choice series of pictures by William Hole, limited 
as to their subject matter, but very rich and beautiful in their 
coloring, may be obtained from The Methodist Book Con- 
cern by asking for Primary Set No. 2 and Primary Set 
No. 3. 

Stereoscopes and Stereoscopic Pictures, especially adaptable 
for use in small classes and for classes not provided with a 
separate room, may be obtained from Underwood and Under- 
wood, 3 and 5 West 19th St., New York City. 


MoDELs 


There is nothing else quite so helpful as models or objects 
for giving a clear understanding of many of the Oriental 
customs constantly pictured in the Bible. There are a number 
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of models obtainable through the various Sunday-school sup- 
ply houses or they may be homemade affairs, very simply con- 
structed by teacher or pupils. This list suggests a few of 
them that are especially valuable in Old Testament study. 


An Oriental Tent. 


Used in the stories of Abraham and Sarah, and of Jael and 
Sisera. 


An Oriental Well. 


Used in picturing patriarchal life and in stories of Isaac 
and Rebekah, and Jacob and Rachel. 


The Sheepfold. 


Of greater value in New Testament study, but helpful in 
explaining a number of Old Testament references. Especially 
interesting for illustrating the tender care and protection given 
by the shepherd, when the class is studying the twenty-third 
psalm. 


The Peasant’s Cottage. 

With furnishings of cooking utensils, mill, lamp, oven, 
cistern, manger, bedding closet, etc. This model is perhaps of 
greater value in illustrating stories in the New Testament, but 
there are many Old Testament references to Oriental customs 
and many phrases, such as “proclaim it from the housetops,” 
“in the dark, they dig through houses,” “a continual dropping 
on a rainy day,” that are made much more vivid and intelligible 
by its use. The bedding closet shows where the aunt of the 
little boy, Joash, hid him from his grandmother, Athaliah. 


An Oniental House. 

This house, with courtyard and upper room, shows a some- 
what more elaborate dwelling than the peasant’s cottage, but 
the same furnishings may be used with it. This model has 
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several uses, one of them to show where Elisha was housed 
when he enjoyed the hospitality of the Shunammite family. 


The Tabernacle. 

With its furnishings, the priest’s laver, the brazen altar, the 
golden altar of incense, the table of showbread, the golden 
candlestick, the Ark of the Covenant, with its contents—and 
the tents of the tribes of Israel. 


The Temple. 


The same furnishings used for the Tabernacle may be used 
for the Temple. 


Jerusalem. 

A plasticine model of Jerusalem, showing the Temple area, 
walls, gates, roads, brooks, water-pools, etc., together with a 
scale comparing distances with the familiar estimate of 
distances of the town in which the students live. 


The Synagogue. 

If the class is to continue its course of study and take up 
the New Testament after the completion of the Old Testa- 
ment, this model may better be demonstrated in connection 
with the study of Jesus’ rejection from Nazareth. Otherwise, 
it may be used while telling the class about its development 
during Period 12. This study is both interesting and impor- 
tant because the customs of worship in the church were largely 
an outgrowth of synagogue worship. 


PLANS FOR LESSON PRESENTATION 


Perhaps the first impression made by a course of study of 
this nature is as to the great amount of material condensed 
into twenty lessons. It seems quite evident that the usual 
methods of recitation would not give opportunity to develop 
the religious teachings and to adequately prepare the student 
for examination, and different methods must be sought. These 
methods must vary with the size of the class and with the con- 
veniences of the classroom and the equipment, but there is 
such a range of interesting plans that some will always be 
found which are adaptable. These suggestions are not offered 
as a pattern. They merely sketch plans that have been used 
and enjoyed in the Tridelta Epsilon Class. 

As a fundamental rule, no lesson is ever assigned for home 
study until it has been presented in class. Historical facts, 
items of interest, connecting links, suggestions that make the 
characters seem real and vital, are first told to the class. The 
Bible story is sketched just sufficiently to give the pupils the 
desire to read it and the facts or the teachings to be especially 
observed in the reading are pointed out. 

Nearly all of the notebook work is done in the classroom. 
As some pupils work more rapidly than others, this is not done 
during the lesson period, but plans are made for it and time 
left for it at the close of the hour. The skeleton outline is de- 
veloped on the blackboard or prepared beforehand on a home- 
made chart, the facts and the teachings are brought out so that 
the pupils understand them, and then each pupil completes his 
own outline. These notebooks are kept in the classroom unless 
needed at home for some special study. 

There is not time, especially in a large class, to have the 
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pupils recite their lessons, as is customary in the public schools, 
and the lecture method is not adapted for pupils of high-school 
age. Various class drills, written work that has some un- 
usual feature about it so as to make it fascinating, reviews by 
pictures, the use and demonstration of models, the very most 
simple dramatization, all are resorted to. 

It is planned to cover the term’s assignment in twelve to 
fifteen Sundays. This leaves five to eight Sundays for re- 
views and drills preparatory to examination, and in so many 
instances, the religious teachings can be so much better de- 
veloped, as several lessons are summarized rather than by a 
single lesson at a time. Then, too, this leaves a more flexible 
plan for devoting extra time to a lesson calling for unusual 
features or for crowding the lessons a bit if it becomes nec- 
essary, and for taking care of special church days when the 
lesson hour is shortened or omitted altogether. 

The following outline suggests, only in an approximate 
way, the plans for study: 


First SEMESTER 


Periodss 2 s.ranca 
Ist Sunday. 

Introductory talk preparing the pupils for their first read- 
ing assignment. Give all the interesting facts connected with 
the entire Period of Origins, outlining the stories briefly, call- 
ing attention to their literary form or giving any notes that 
will arouse interest. 

Home Assignment: Reading all of the portions of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis which are selected for the pupil’s 
reading. 


2d Sunday. 


Develop the outlines for the Period of Origins, and plan 
with the pupils about the use of the notebooks. Have a brief 
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character drill of all of the characters and a brief drill for the 
seven days of the Creation. Give a short introductory talk 
preparing the pupils for the readings about Abraham. These 
stories are familiar and when introduced with the little inter- 
esting facts and with suggestions as to what to observe when 
reading, they are not difficult. 

Home Assignment: Reading of the parts of Genesis selected 
for the pupils’ reading, up to and including the story of the 
Offering of Isaac, Genesis 12 to 22. 


3rd Sunday. 

Do not use any time for review but give the introductory 
talks about Sarah’s death, the Oriental customs of family life, 
and all those picturesque details which will lend new interest 
to an old story. Emphasize especially the life of a Hebrew 
family dwelling among Canaanite neighbors, showing how 
far in advance the Hebrews were in religious ideals. 

Home Assignment: Genesis 23-28. 


4th Sunday. 

The rest of the story of Jacob can be developed in class, as 
the narrative is involved with so many details that it is diffi- 
cult to bring out the important features by home reading. 
Have portions of the story selected for class reading, and 
fill in the gaps with story-telling. Emphasize the change in 
Jacob’s name, the meeting with Esau, the purchase of land at 
Shechem, and in telling of Isaac’s death, note the return of 
Esau. 

Home Assignment: Have part of the class prepare an out- 
line of the life of Abraham, another part an outline of the life 
of Jacob. 


5th Sunday. 
Collect the outlines assigned for home work, but do not 
use them in class until the following week. Be ready then to 
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report as to their strong features, as to items omitted, etc., and 
train the class in the preparation of an outline or a synopsis. 
Use the class period for a review of the lessons already 
studied. With a large map—a “floor” map, if possible, which 
may be made of wrapping paper, with straw-board for a 
background—study the physical features of Palestine, pictur- 
ing the impression it would have made on the patriarchal 
family. Point out the trade-routes and show its relation to 
other countries, Trace the journeys of Abraham and Jacob. 

Home Assignment: Ask each pupil to write one or two of 
the stories about Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, giving on the 
board a condensed outline showing just what stories they 
ought to know. 


6th Sunday. 


Collect the stories prepared for home work. Use in class 
the outlines assigned for the fourth Sunday. All of them 
may be displayed in the class room or selections may be made 
by the teacher. In general, it is wiser in a Sunday-school class 
to exhibit or to make public comment only on the better work. 
This furnishes an incentive for achieving good work but pro- 
tects those who have not done so well from feeling hurt or 
sensitive. Picture the home life of Jacob, introduce the story 
of Joseph and give the information about Egypt and about 
Joseph’s career that will prepare the pupils for their home 
reading. 

Home Assignment: All of the remaining chapters of 
Genesis, 37-50, that are in the pupils’ reading course. 


7th Sunday. 


Have the stories collected the previous Sunday ready for 
class discussion, emphasizing their strong points and making 
suggestions, if necessary. Have a character drill of all the 
Period-of-the-Patriarchs characters. Again use the floor map, 
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and use models or pictures to give a summary of the entire 
period. Discuss the memory work for this term, telling of 
its significance and of its literary value and encourage the 
pupils to begin memiorizing it. 

Home Assignment: Have the pupils prepare the ‘“Char- 
acter’ page for their notebooks. A sentence or a brief para- 
graph about each character will be sufficient to show the pupil’s 
knowledge and to make the notebook valuable for review. 
Ask pupils to make up any of the readings in Genesis that 
they may have missed. 


Sth Sunday. 
Preparatory talks for the Period of the Oppression, and 
the story of the Plagues. 


oth Sunday. 

The talks about the Passover and the Exodus. 

So much of this work must be developed in class, and these 
subjects vary so much in the thought of different teachers, 
that the reading assignments ought to be planned in accord- 
ance with the lesson presentation. 


loth to 14th Sundays. 

The events in the Wilderness, the Israelites at Sinai, the 
story of the Golden Calf, the Ten Commandments, the Taber- 
nacle and the life of Moses must be largely developed in class. 
A model of the Tabernacle requires the greater part of a les- 
son period for satisfactory demonstration. 

Home Assignment: The readings for this period are short 
and should be apportioned as the work develops in the class. 
An outline of the life of Moses, handled as were the outlines 
for Abraham and Jacob, should be prepared at home. Moses 
is the dominant character for this period and the pupils should 
be impressed with the continuity of events in his life as well 


as with the history of the Israelites. 
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15th to 20th Sundays. 

This plan leaves six Sundays for reviews and drills, for 
memory work and for a summary of the religious teachings. 
Give the class a condensed outline, showing just what events, 
characters, geography, and stories they ought to know. Ask 
them for a report as to what they would like to have reviewed. 
Report each Sunday as to the particular phases of the term’s 
study that will not be reviewed again. This places on each 
individual pupil the responsibility for his own preparation. 
Use phrases and quotations as a basis for a review for one 
Sunday, literary references for another, and pictures for an- 
other. A very interesting “last-Sunday-before-the-test” drill 
is a class quiz of the teacher. The pupils enjoy it, and it is 
possible for the teacher to elicit certain types of questions, to 
quickly dispose of minor ones or to stress the important one. 
With adaptations of these various plans according to their 
needs, the pupils go to their examinations with a clear mental 
impression as to the development of the entire story and with- 
out any fear as to what they may encounter when they appear 
before the examining committee. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Periods 5, 6, and 7 
Ist Sunday. 

If the class owns a model of the Tabernacle, have it, to- 
gether with the tents of the tribes of Israel surrounding it, 
set up before the beginning of the class session. Open the 
lesson with a brief survey of the conditions of the Israelites 
assembled in their last camp, the results of their desert train- 
ing, and their dreams of conquest. Assign to the members of 
the class their parts in the taking down of the tabernacle and 
form the procession, the priests going first to carry the Ark, 
then the members of the priestly family with the furnishings 
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and finally the tribes of Israel with their possessions. Thus, 
the crossing of the Jordan may be made very vivid, even to the 
representation of the picking up of the twelve stones for the 
erection of the first altar in the new land. Give the informa- 
tion which will make the story of the entrance into Canaan, the 
first camp at Gilgal and the siege of Jericho of interest. 

Home Assignment: Joshua 1-6. 


2d Sunday. 


Give the entire setting for the conquests of Joshua. The 
use of a large table or floor map with a backing of straw- 
board into which pins may be inserted makes the progress of 
the campaign clear. Use the Dennison pin card-holders, in- 
serting in the ring a small card on which is a brief description 
of each event. These cards may be put in place as the story 
progresses, then removed, and placed again as a test of the 
pupil’s knowledge. The entire conquest may be covered in one 
lesson hour. Give the class the summary of chapters 11 and 
£2. 

Home Assignment: Reading, Joshua 7, 8. 1-29, 9. 

Ask each pupil to prepare at home a written account of any 
one of Joshua’s battles. Keep these for use for one of the 
review Sundays at the close of the term. 


3rd Sunday. 

Read to the class Joshua 8. 30-35, picturing the assembly 
of the hosts of Israel at Shechem. Read enough of Deutero- 
nomy 27 to explain the rehearsal of the blessings and the 
curses. Use the map again to show the location of Shiloh. 
Picture the tabernacle as having been erected there and the 
tribes assembled. Select a pupil to represent each tribe and 
show the ‘allotment of land and the dispersion of the tribes to 
their new homes. Especially emphasize the location of the 
tribes of Judah and Ephraim. There is no special reason for 
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remembering the location of the other tribes in later history. 
With this setting, Joshua’s farewell address, chapters 23 and 
24, becomes very impressive. Read it to the class if there is 
time, or emphasize the special points and phrases which they 
are to note if they are to read it for themselves. 

Home Assignment: Reading Joshua 23 and 24. Ask for a 
brief sketch of the entire career of Joshua, reviewing, in para- 
graph form, both his religious leadership and his career as 
general. 


4th Sunday. 

Give the introduction to the Period of the Judges, picturing 
the condition of the Israelites during that stormy time. Tell, 
in story form, of Deborah, Barak, Sisera and Jael, so as to 
give the setting for chapter 5. Read this Song of Deborah to 
the class, as they do not grasp its dramatic features when 
they attempt to read it for themselves. 

Home Assignment: Ask the pupils to write a sketch of the 
story of Deborah, using both the prosaic account in Judges 4 
and the poetic and much more picturesque account in chapter 
5 for their material. 


5th Sunday. 

Collect the stories about Deborah. Present the entire. story 
of Gideon in class. Though parts of the story are familiar, 
the pupils get very little out of it unless it is made vivid by 
an explanation of its dramatic features. Properly told, it be- 
comes one of the real hero stories of the Bible. 

Home Assignment: Reading, Judges 6, 7, 8. 


6th Sunday. 


Have some of the stories of Deborah read in class. Give 
the entire setting for the stories of Jephthah and Samson, read- 
ing portions of the stories to the class, and telling the incidents 
necessary to give continuity to the narrative. Very little time 
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need be spent on either of these two characters and the phases 
to be especially remembered may be developed later in the pres- 
entation of the literary quotations. 

Home Assignment : Select readings about Jephthah and Sam- 
son. Ask the class to prepare a list of all the characters for 
the entire period of the Judges, so that they may be ready for 
a character drill 


7th Sunday. 


Use a map to give all the geography of the Period of the 
Judges. Use a character drill to complete the review of the 
period. Give the information necessary to prepare the class 
for the reading of Ruth. 

Home Assignment: The book of Ruth. 


8th to 12th Sundays. 


Leave any review of the book of Ruth for later drills to- 
ward the close of the term, as it is not needed for the con- 
tinuity of the historical study, and take up at once the study of 
Samuel. So much of the work of Period 7 must be done in 
class and the needs of different groups vary so greatly that no 
suggestions are made here for definite assignments. The ma- 
terial could be covered nicely by devoting one lesson to 
Samuel, two to Saul and David, two to David’s career as 
king, and one to Solomon. Very short reading assignments 
are best at this time and must be chosen according to what has 
been covered in class study. The pupils may be asked to write 
some of the more familiar stories. An interesting plan is to 
ask them to imagine they are writing for a particular indi- 
vidual, for instance, a little child, or a person of their own age 
who would never have heard any of the Bible stories, or some 
one in a foreign land, or to imagine they had witnessed the 
events and were writing the account to friends living in 
Palestine at the same time. When these plans are followed, 
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the pupils respond much better to an appeal for written work 
than when the assignment is more prosaic. An outline of the 
events in the life of David should be prepared at home, and 
the character page for the notebook may also be given for 
home work, 


13th to 20th Sundays. 

For the review Sundays, use the stories which have been 
collected during the semester, pictures, phrases, quotations and 
literary references. Devote some time to a special study of the 
Temple, using pictures or models, as this is a particularly im- 
portant subject. 


TuHirp SEMESTER 
Periods:3;-0, 1O,41t aia 


Introduce the story of the division of the kingdom, pictur- 
ing the contrast in the conditions and the development of the 
two groups having Judah and Ephraim as their dominant 
tribes. Recall the story of the Golden Calf at Mount Sinai, so 
as to show the proneness of Israel to seek a visible object of 
worship. Start the first section of a large table or floor map, 
to show, first, the one capital at Jerusalem, then the two capi- 
tals at Jerusalem and Shechem, and carry the story to the time 
of Omri and the building of Samaria. 

Home Assignment: Reading, 1 Kings 11, 26-43, 12, 14. 

As there are so many unfamiliar names during this semester 
of study, ask the pupils to grow acquainted with them a few 
at a time, and to devote a portion of their home study each 
week to reviewing them. 

Characters for this week: Judah, Rehoboam, Israel, Jero- 
boam, Omri. 


2d Sunday. 


Use no time for review, as an adequate introduction of the 
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next study requires a generous portion of the lesson time. 
Sketch briefly the development of the two kingdoms, intro- 
duce Ahab and Jezebel, explaining the political strength and the 
growth of the kingdom but with the danger threatening it be- 
cause of the tolerance of Baal-worship. This gives the nec- 
essary setting for the sudden appearance of Elijah. At this 
same time show the family relationship existing between the 
two royal houses of Israel and Judah, and how, through 
Athaliah, Judah was also in danger because of Baal-worship. 
Home Assignment: 1 Kings 17, 18. 2 Kings 11, 12. 


Judah Israel 
Athaliah, Ahab, 
Joash, Jezebel, 

Elijah. 


3rd Sunday. 

Continue the story of Elijah, introducing Elisha and ex- 
plain the story of Naboth. Trace Elijah’s journeys on the 
map, beginning with his first appearance before Ahab, so as 
to review all of the events of his life. 

Home Assignment: 1 Kings 19, 21, 22; 2 Kings 1, 2. 


4th Sunday. 

Sketch the story of Elisha, telling the class about the 
“miracles,” and about Elisha’s dealings with Syria, as these 
are not assigned for class reading. Tell the story of the 
siege of Samaria, explaining that it pictures the conditions 
which must have prevailed during the siege at the time of the 
fall of Samaria more than a century later. 

Home Assignment: 2 Kings 4. 8-37; 8. 1-6; 5, 9. 

Israel 
Elisha, Naaman, 
Gehazi, Jehu. 


Shunammite woman. 
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5th Sunday. 

Prepare a blackboard or chart outline, so as to sketch the 
conditions of both kingdoms as the time for the downfall of 
Israel approaches. The use of one color of crayon throughout 
the outline for Judah, and of a change in color each time the 
dynasty changes in Israel makes a striking comparison of 
conditions in the two kingdoms. Use the first section of the 
floor map prepared for this semester and add the second sec- 
tion which shows the encroachment of Assyria, the rise of 
Nineveh, and the blotting out of Damascus and Samaria as 
capital cities. This makes very real the danger also threaten- 
ing Judah. Picture the condition of the Ten Tribes as they 
were deported into a captivity in which they were lost to his- 
tory, and explain the repeopling of the land with other captive 
tribes. 

Home Assignment: 2 Kings 17. 

Israel—Hoshea; Assyria—Shalmaneser and Sargon (not 
named in Bible). 


6th Sunday. 

Introduce the king, Hezekiah, and the prince and statesman, 
Isaiah, and picture court conditions. This is essential to a 
real interest in the story of Sennacherib’s threats and taunts. 
If possible, read to the class Byron’s poem, “Destruction of 
Sennacherib.” Tell the class about Hezekiah’s constructive 
and reform policy. The teacher may gain a great deal of the 
information from 2 Chronicles 29-32. 

Home Assignment: 2 Kings 18, 19, 20; Isaiah 6. 1-8. 


Judah Assyria 
Hezekiah, Sennacherib. 
Isaiah. 


7th Sunday. 


Tell the class of the long and evil reign of Manasseh. Com- 
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pare the character of Manasseh (Hezekiah’s son) with the 
character of Josiah (Manasseh’s son and Hezekiah’s grand- 
son). Use an outline to show the approaching doom of Judah. 
Use the third section of the floor map to show the rise of 
Babylonia and the downfall of Assyria, and Nebuchadnezzar’s 
final conquest of Jerusalem. The capital cities of Jerusalem 
and Nineveh are blotted out and Babylon is established as the 
new capital city. 
Home Assignment: 2 Kings 22, 23, 24. 


Judah Babylonia 
Josiah, Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jehoiakim, 
Zedekiah. 
Sth Sunday. 


Picture for the class the conditions of the Jews in cap- 
tivity as there are no readings to cover this subject. Tell them 
of Ezekiel’s great work in the preservation of all that con- 
tributed to the growth of Judaism, after the restoration of 
Jerusalem. Make it very clear that the stories of Daniel and 
Esther do not have historical value. Read to the class Byron’s 
poem, “The Vision of Belshazzar.” 

Home Assignment: The six stories of Daniel. 


oth Sunday. 

Explain the connection of the story of Esther with the Feast 
of Purim and emphasize the fact that the book is national and 
not religious in its character. Explain the fact that although 
its time is later than that of the restoration, it is a story of 
Jews still living in captivity. As the time required for pres- 
entation is short, this offers a very good opportunity to re- _ 
view all of the geography of the semester, and to add the last 
section of the floor map so as to show the rise of Persia, the 
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blotting out of Babylon, and the establishment of Susa (or 
Shushan) as the capital city. 
Home Assignment: The book of Esther. 


Ioth Sunday. 

Give the historical facts concerning Cyrus. When linked 
up with secular history he becomes a very dramatic figure. 
Use the map to impress the long and hazardous journey back 
to Jerusalem, and picture the desolate condition in which the 
returning Jews found their city. The rebuilding of Zerub- 
babel’s Temple is the most important phase of this study. 

Home Assignment: Ezra 1, 2. 64-70, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Zerubbabel, 

Cyrus. 


Iith Sunday. 

Show again the difficulties connected with the journey 
which this time was undertaken by Ezra and his little band. 
Tell about the great work of Ezra in preserving, editing, and 
formulating the historical and priestly documents. So much 
of the story of Ezra is linked up with Nehemiah, that a part 
of it must be left for a succeeding lesson. 

Home Assignment: Ezra 7, 8. 

I2th Sunday. 

The conditions in both Persia and Jerusalem have been suffi- 
ciently emphasized so that the importance of the work of 
Nehemiah will be readily understood. The story, partly read 
and partly told, may be presented in class, for it is much 
better for the teacher to emphasize the dramatic features than 
to depend upon the class to discover them for themselves. 

Home Assignment: Nehemiah (selections to be made by 
the teacher). 


13th to 20th Sundays. 


A general review of Hebrew history, beginning with the 
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Exodus or with the Patriarchs, if the teacher prefers, This 
calls for only a skeleton outline, indicating the changes in gov- 
ernment and with just the necessary comment to show gen- 
eral conditions. The dates may be approximate or accurate 
as the teacher thinks best. The study of Period 12 may be 
presented at this time, the material being chosen according to 
the needs of the class. The remaining Sundays may be de- 
voted to the various reviews, using pictures, phrases, and 
literary references. A “quiz of the teacher” review is par- 
ticularly valuable as a summary for this rather difficult term 
of study. 
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S THOU Father and Teacher of us 
(5 all, for all of the opportunities 

which thou hast given us, may 
we offer to thee the best we have in 
loving service for all those who need 


our help. ec 2 fe & 


(a UIDE us and direct us in our 
vy study of thy word, that we may 
“apply all thy teaching in the ful- 
filment of thy purposes for our lives. 
“(LET us not serve thee with the 
WD spirit of bondage but with cheer- 
“fulness and gladness. As freely 
we have received, freely may we give. 
We ask it for thy Son, our Saviour’s, 
sake. Amen. 
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OUTLINE OF EVENTS 
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I. Sources oF INFORMATION 


II. Srorres oF THE PrimitivE PERiop 
1. The Creation. 
2. The Garden of Eden. 
3. Cain and Abel. 
4. The Flood. 
5. The Tower of Babel. 


Zee OD Ore tHe PATRIARCHS. ..:5.-ss005 19 


I. THE Stortes AssocIATED WITH ABRAHAM AND Isaac 


1. The Call of Abraham. 
a. Migration of the Hebrew family under the 
leadership of Terah. 
b. Migration of a part of the family under the 
leadership of Abraham. 
(1) God’s promises to Abraham. 
(2) Abraham at Shechem. 
(3) Abraham at Bethel. 
. Abraham and Lot. 
. Hagar and Ishmael. 
Destruction of Sodom. 
The Birth of Isaac. 
The Offering of Isaac. 
. The Death of Sarah. 
. Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah. 
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9. Second Marriage of Abraham. 
10. The Death of Abraham. 


II]. Tur Srortrs ASSOCIATED WITH JACOB 
1. The Purchase of the Birthright. 
2. The Stolen Blessing. 
3. The Flight to Haran. 
4, Litetat Aaran 
a. Marriages to Leah and to Rachel. 
b. Jacob’s services to Laban. 
5. Jacob’s Return to Canaan. 
. The parting with Laban. 
. Jacob’s name changed to Israel. 
. The Meeting with Esau. 
. Arrival at Shechem. 
. The Journey continued to Bethel. 
. Return to Isaac at Hebron. 


Hoan 


III. THE Stories AssOcIATED WITH JOSEPH 
1. Joseph’s boyhood. 
a. Joseph the Dreamer. 
b. Sold into Slavery. 
2. Joseph’s career in Pharaoh’s Court. 
a. Overseer in Potiphar’s house. 
b. In prison. 
The butler’s dream. 
The baker’s dream. 
Pharaoh’s dream. 
c. Joseph made “prime minister” by Pharaoh. 
d. Joseph’s preparations for the famine. 
e. Joseph’s financial policy. 
3. Joseph and his brothers. 
4. Migration of Jacob’s family to Egypt. 
a. Number in the family. 
b, Land of Goshen given by Pharaoh. 
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5. The Blessings of Jacob. 
6. The Death of Jacob. 
7. The Death of Joseph. 


Ce UeRIOW Obert OPPRESSION... eis. 30 
I. Story OF THE OPPRESSION 


II. OUTLINE OF THE LiFE oF MosEs 
1. Moses’ birth. 
2. His early training. 
. The Slaying of the Egyptian taskmaster. 
. Moses in exile in Midian. 
. The Call of Moses to be the Leader of his People. 
. Moses before Pharaoh. 
a. The Ten plagues. 
7. Moses as the Leader of his people. 
a. The Passover. 
b. The Exodus. 
c. Destruction of Pharaoh’s Army. 
d. Miriam’s Song of Triumph. 
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APE RIOD Ole tis WANDERING. ; sang sacks. 34 
OUTLINE OF THE LiFE or Moses, (Continued). 


8. Moses as Leader, Lawgiver and Prophet of Israel. 
a. Events of the first three months. 
b. Visit of Jethro who assisted in plans for gov- 


ernment. 

c. Events at Sinai. (First two years of the 
Wandering. ) 

d. The Journey from Sinai. (Thirty-eight 
years. ) 


9g. The Death of Moses. 
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s, PERIOD OF THE*CONQUESTH eee eae 39 


I. THe ENTRANCE INTO CANAAN 
1. Last camp at Shittim. 
a. Joshua’s call to prepare for the march. 
b. Spies sent to Jericho. 
2. Crossing the Jordan. 
a. Waters of the river held back. 
b. Priests carrying the Ark at the head of the 
march. 
c. Twelve stones, one for each tribe, taken from 
the river. 
3. The Camp at Gilgal. 
a. Erection of the altar of twelve stones. 
b. Celebration of the Passover. 
c. Manna ceased; fruit and old corn of the land 
for food. 


II. Josnua’s CAMPAIGN 
I. Siege of Jericho. 

. Capture of Ai, 
. The Treaty with the Gibeonites. 
. Battle with the Amorites. 
. Summary of the Campaign. 

a. Extent of the Conquest. 

b. Conditions of the Conquest. 
6. Allotment of Land. 


III. JosHua’s Reticious LEADERSHIP 
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IV. JosHua’s FAREWELL ADDRESS 


62 PERIOD OF- THE: [UDGHST. ccias acento 45 
I. CONDITIONS OF THE PERIOD 


II. OUTLINE OF THE JUDGES 
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Ill. A Srupy oF THE Four Most Prominent JupcEs 


1. Deborah. 
a. The victory over Sisera. 
b. Deborah’s Song of Victory. 
Gideon, 
. Gideon’s Call to Leadership. 
. Breaking down the-altars of Baal. 
. Choosing the three hundred. 
. The dream of the barley-cake. 
. The victory over the Midianites. 
. Pursuit of the kings of Midian. 
g. Gideon’s golden ephod. 
. Jephthah. 
a. His call to leadership. 
b. The argument between Jephthah and the king 
of Ammon. 
c. Jephthah’s rash vow. 
d. The skirmish with the Ephraimites. 
4. Samson. 
a. The birth of Samson. 
b. The hero tales due to his great strength. 
c. Samson and Delilah. 
d. The death of Samson. 
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7aeriOD OFTHE UNITED KINGDOM... 2... 52 
I. CAREER OF SAMUEL AS JUDGE AND LreapER oF His Pro- 
PLE 


1. Birth and dedication to the service of Jehovah. 
2. Boyhood in the “House of the Lord.” 
3. Samuel as Judge. 

a. Samuel’s Circuit. 

b. The choice of Saul as king. 

c. Samuel’s address on his retirement from active 

service. 
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d, The secret anointing of David. 
e. Samuel’s death. 


II. Sauy’s Reign Over IsraEL 

1. Establishment and development of Saul’s kingdom. 
a. Saul at first accepted by only a part of Israel. 
b. Decisive victory made him the choice of all 

Israel. 

c. Reign marked by almost constant warfare. 

2. Feud with David. 

3. The Death of Saul. 


III. OuTLINE OF THE StortES ASSOCIATED WITH JONATHAN 
1. Jonathan as leader of a thousand men. 
2. Jonathan’s friendship with David. 
3. Death of Jonathan. 


IV. Ovurtiine oF Davin’s LiFe 
1. Stories of his early life. 
a. Anointed by Samuel as Israel’s future king. 
b. In Saul’s court. 
c. A fugitive from Saul. 
2. David’s reign as king. 
. David first crowned king of Judah. 
. David crowned king of all Israel. 
. The capture of Jerusalem from the Jebusites. 
. Jerusalem established as the capital. 
. David’s “internal affairs” within the kingdom. 
Kindness to the house of Saul. 
The sin against Uriah. 
Rebellion of Absalom. 
The Gibeonites revenge. 
f. David’s “external affairs.” 
War against the Philistines. 
Successful wars. 
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3. David as a writer. 
4. Death of David. 


V. THE Reicn oF SoLomon 
1. Conspiracy of Adonijah. 
2. Solomon’s prayer for wisdom and guidance. 
3. The decision regarding the baby. 
4. The glories of Solomon’s reign. 
a. Great wealth and luxury. 
b. Israel at peace for the first time in her national 
history. 
c. Extent of the kingdom. 
d. The Temple. 
e. The building of palaces and cities, 
f. Visit of the Queen of Sheba. 
5. The fall of Solomon. 


pee PEtiOD OF THE TWO KINGDOMS... oe. cas 63 


I. Tue Division or THE Kincpom 
1. Condition of the kingdom left by Solomon. 
2. Tribes gathered at Shechem for coronation of Reho- 
boam. 
3. Request for relief from taxes and labor burdens. 
4. Rebellion of the Ten Tribes. 


Il. THe Turee Cuter Epocus oF THE PERIOD OF THE 
Two Krncpoms 
1. The establishment of the kingdoms. (975-958 
BCs) 
2. The threat of Baal-worship. (875-814 B. Cc.) 
3. The Fall of Samaria. (722 B. c.) 


TI]. A CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE Two KINGDOMS 
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g. PERIOD OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH -2-= 75 
I. CoNDITIONS OF THE KINGDOM, RELIGIOUSLY 
II. ConpITIONS OF THE KincGpomM, POLITICALLY 


Ill. Synorsts or Events ASssocIATED WITH HEZEKIAH, 
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